Sign of the times 
The downgrading of Stalin that is taking piace in the Soviet Union has an echo in 
the Austrian city of Baden. Above a workman removes a plaque marking the “Stalin- 
Ring,” which was the Red Army HQ during the occupation. 


THE STALIN REAPPRAISAL 





Socialists in Europe move 
to peace with Communists 


OCIALISTS and_ Social-Democrats 

last week seemed to take the Soviet 
“reappraisal” of Stalin as a complete 
vindication of themselves in their dec- 
ades-long, costly and bitter wrangle with 
the Communists. But there were few 
sneers. In some parts of the world, where 
the Communist Party had been meeting 
a chilly response to united front overtures, 
the Socialists took the Communists by 
surprise and almost beat their doors down 
to shake hands. 


The trend was particularly . evident 
where the CP is strong and the. Socia! 
Democrats on the wane. In the Italian 
town of Carmignano (pop. 14,000) the 
Social Democrats, a hitherto anti-com- 
munist pro-Western party headed by 
Giuseppe Saragat, joined an alliance of 
Socialists and Communists to oppose the 
ruling Christian Democrats in the local 
elections scheduled for next month. The 
move, if followed throughout Italy, could 
drastically change the political picture. It 
panicked the government party and pro- 
US. circles. Charles Bohlen, U.S, ambas- 
sador to Moscow who was vacationing in 





Face_lifting 

If the GUARDIAN looks a little dif- 
ferent this week it’s because we are 
experimenting with some new body 
type faces and headline type which 
have been made available to us. We 
think it will make for a more readable 
paper. 











Florence on his way back to Washington 
for consultations, was hurriedly called to 
a lunch in Rome by Italian Foreign Min- 
ister Martino. 


SARAGAT UNMOVED: Saragat was at 
the lunch and Bohlen was called on to 
straighten out the wavering Social Demo- 
crat. The Christian Science Monitor 
(4/1) reported the results: 


“Immediately after the lunch Signor 
Saragat was asked by a reporter whether 
he now realized that the ‘Khrushchev line’ 
can be as dangerous—if not more so— 
than the old ‘Stalin line.’ Saragat refused 
to go along with this idea and in fact 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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POLITICS 


Kefauver's gains 
scaring Stevenson; 
Negro shift seen 


By Elmer Bendiner 
ESTES KEFAUVER in Orlando, Fla., 
last week introduced himself as a 
Southerner with a “national viewpoint” 
who believes that on desegregation the 
U.S. Supreme Court has the “final 
word.” 

To demonstrate that he was not a lone 
voice defending a lost cause in the South, 
he quoted from a speech in which he 
made the same point in 1954 when he 
was running for re-election to the Sen- 
ate. He reminded his hearers that after 
taking that stand, he carried 92 out of 
95 counties in Tennesse. 


At Orlando he denounced “men of 
small minds ... who attempt to define 
‘national viewpoint’ and ‘Southern view=- 
point’ in a way that makes the nation 
a@ liberal, dynamic, vibrant growing thing 
and the South a static society of yester- 
day.” He appealed to the business men 
of the South: 

“We of the South must buy and sell 

in the market places of the globe if we 
are to survive. To further this, we need 
peace—not the kind of peace that moves 
from brink to brink .. .” 
NEW MANAGEMENT: Later at West 
Palm Beach where Kefauver spelled out 
his foreign policy more clearly it was 
seen to have a familiar Democratic de- 
fect: it offered nothing new, but only 
prescribed a new management. He said: 

“The things of which I am critical are 
not so much the foreign policy of the 
Administration but the administration of 
our foreign policy .. .” 

Kefauver voiced these differences with 
GOP policy: “NATO relations” have been 
allowed to deteriorate; Dulles implies the 
Soviet Union is in a state of upheaval 
and Kefauver says that “they [the Rus- 
sians}) would not be doing this if they 
were disintegrating.” Kefauver plumped 


N.Y. Herald Tribune 
Right down through the middle 


hard for. arms for Israel, declaring: “We 
will not sit idly by and see a brave little 
democratic nation suffer aggression.” 


Some observers still thought that Ke- 
fauver was less the bold statesman than 
the shrewd politician. Arthur Krock 
in the N.Y. Times (4/5) wrote that 
“. ,. the Senator's political strategy ... 
is marvelously conceived. He is anathema 
to the ruling Southern Democrats, so he 
cannot lose what he never had. But there 
are many white citizens of the rising in- 
dustrial South who will approve his po- 
sition; the Negroes, finding a Southern 
champion of national importance, will be 
encouraged to vote in the Florida prim- 
ary; and outside the South, Kefauver has 


(Continued on Page 9) 





DEFENSE ATTORNEYS CHEERED, BUT... 





Braden hounding goes on despite court ruling 


EFENSE ATTORNEYS for Carl 

Braden, convicted under a Kentucky 
sedition law, last week hailed the Su- 
preme Court decision nullifying such 
state statutes, but Kentucky law enforce- 
ment officials pledged themselves to up- 
hold the Braden conviction. It appeared 
that the issue might not be resolved 
until Braden’s case is heard by the 
Kentucky Court of Appeals. 


Louis Lusky, American Civil Libertics 
Union attorney representing Braden on 
appeal, called the Supreme Court ruling 
“the position that Braden’s attorneys 
have maintained from the outset of the 
case ... We are naturally gratified to 
have our position confirmed by the U.S. 
Supreme Court.” 


THE BASIC ISSUE: Braden and his 
wife Anne were indicted with five 


other persons for sedition when they 
bought a home in a white suburb of 
Louisville and turned it over to a Negro 
family. The home was_ subsequently 
bombed by persons never apprehended, 
Braden is the only one of the six de- 
fendants to be tried on the sedition 
charge. Last week he and his wife in a 
joint statement with Miss LaRue Spiker, 
a co-defendant, said of the Supreme 
Court ruling: 

“We are happy about this decision not 
only for ourselves but for what it means 
to all Southerners who actively oppose 
segregation. This means that the state 
sedition laws cannot be used to prosecute 
them, as they were used in this case. 
However, the basic issue here remains: 
Shall a man be protected in his right to 
live where he wants to, regardless of 
color? We cannot be too elated until this 


protection is assured.” 

But State Atty. J. M. Ferguson an- 
nounced that ‘“‘we’ll still fight the case to 
determine if Braden was convicted cor- 
rectly. He’s been convicted in a court and 
only another court can reverse it.” 


WHO SET OFF BLAST? Commonwealth 
Atty. A. Scott Hamilton, who prosecuted 
Braden, was reported moving to draw 
new indictments against the other de- 
fendants, charging them with sedition 
only against the State of Kentucky, in 
an effort to evade the clear intent of the 
Supreme Court decree. He was also re- 
ported as announcing that he intends to 
try Vernon Bown, another defendant, for 
the actual bombing. Bown was in 
Wisconsin when the crime occurred. 


The Supreme Court decision has 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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Surplus value 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Hogtrough Ezra told a Swine- 
growers Assn. meeting that it 
would not be practical to store 
hogs. Despite what Ezra says it 
would be very practical if other 
strong measures were taken: at 
the same time. 

‘The surplus stored corn could 
be fed to the surplus stored hogs. 

Then farmers could be paid 
more to raise dogs than hogs. 

Should the stored surplus hogs 
become a problem they can be 
fed to the dogs. 

Should the question be raised 
here as to the possibility of too 
many dogs, I would say that it 
is a question to deal with when 
it arises. 1. 3. F. 


Applause for Goshal 
GRESHAM, ORE. 
The members of the Oregon 
Fedn. for Social Action were 
pleased to sponsor jointly with 
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How Crazy Can 


You Get Dept. 
WASHINGTON, March 28 
(UP)—An expert said today 
it was possible to build a 
bomb-proof shelter but the 
people inside might not sur- 
vive. This testimony on pro- 
gress in developing atomic 
shelters was given to a House 
Civil Defense subcommittee 
by H. L. Bowman, a consult- 
ant to the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 
—N.Y. Times, 3/29 
One year free sub to sender of 
each item printed under this head- 
ing. Winner this week: E.G., Brook- 
iyn. Be sure to send original clip- 
ping with ‘entry. 














figures gathered in Hiroshima 
have been withheld from the 
public in the U.S. But just as 
the Nevada tests rendered a sec- 
tion of timber. in the Vosges 
Mountains in France unfit, even 
after cutting and processing, for 
use near sensitive photographic 
films, so here and there through- 
out the world thy vastly more 
sensitive human genes are ren- 
dered unfit for normal reproduc- 
tion. 

Since the President of the U.S. 
is not, I believe, a man who 
would deliberately plan infanti- 
cide, his support for more H- 


the GUARDIAN the appearance 


here of Mr. Kumar _ Goshal. 
Those present at the meeting 
were equally taken by the 


warmth and beauty of the offi- 
cial Indian pictures of Mr. Neh- 
ru’s trip to the Soviet Union and 
by the informed yet eloquent 
plea made by Mr. Goshal with 
respect to our policy vis-a-vis 
the former colonial peoples and 
the Asiatic nations. We hope 
thousands will see the movie and 
hear Mr. Goshal. No one, seeing 
the friendship and welcome ac- 
corded Nehru, could fail to won- 
der why we don’t have an am- 
bassador of good will, one who 
instead of talking of “brink of 
war” establishes a bond of 
friendship and peace with other 
nations. 

(Rev.) Mark Chamberlin 


Bomb tests can only be due to 
ignorance or lack of imagi- 
nation. Indeed, he states repeat- 
edly that he is impressed only by 
deeds, not words. 

Therefore, I suggest that all 
mothers unfortunate enough to 
know in double tragedy both 
birth and death, should report 
the facts t. the White House or 
to the nearest U.S. Embassy or 
Consulate for transmission to 
the President. If even these 
words are of no avail, let the 
President be invited to visit a 
maternity hospital, so that he 
may learn from first-hand ob- 
servation the result of refusal to 


ban the tests. Hugh Hardyma 
Categories 
ALPINE, N.Y. 


n 


GUARDIAN reported that J. 


Edgar Hoover had 110,000,000 





Capt. Desperado 


NEVADA CITY, NEV. 

The average child is excessive- 
ly pampered and given rather 
questionable privileges. They 
have no duties to perform and no 
responsibility. They are seem- 
ingly not taught good citizen- 
ship either at home or in school. 
The opinion they get from movie 
and television is that the des- 
perado is the hero. R. Sherlie 


Human fall-out 


LA CRESCENTA, CALIF. 
Responsible geneticists agree 
that every H-Bomb test increases 
by an unknown percentage the 
number of mutations resulting 
in monstrous or still human 
births. Such tragedies have oc- 
curred through all the long his- 
tory of the martyrdom of wom- 
an, but their frequency has been 
increased by the crimes of Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki and by ev- 
ery test explosion since. Whether, 
as one geneticist puts it, of the 
90 million births in 1955 the in- 
crease amounted to 1,800 or 180,- 
000 we do not know. Even the 


non-criminal sets of fingerprints 
and 28.000,000 in the criminal 
category. 

In which group are those of 
the Senator from Mississippi? 
Dulles? Judge Kaufman? Mc- 
Carthy? And just what percent- 
age of our population does Mr. 
Hoover call criminal, anyway? 

George Cook 


Any questions? 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

That admirable writer, Dalton 
Trumbo, has either discovered or 
created some ambiguities with 
regard to my letter of a couple 
of months back. To be as clear 
as possible: 

1. I certainly intended no lese 
legalite toward those lawyers who 
have fought so hard and so ably 
in various progressive causes. I 


honor them among our best 
fighters. 
2. All major legal decisions 


these days are also political de- 
cisions. Politics is the domain of 
the whole man, not of the spe- 
cialist, and cleverness in this 
area is probably more likely to 


go wrong than ignorance. It 
seems to me more sensible to 
create our tactics from the look 
of the full moon than to try to 
fight an implacable enemy with 
the weapons he offers us. Not 
that we shouldn’t use them when 
we can; but not be limited by 
them. 

3. Mr. Trumbo’s behavior be- 
fore the Committee constituted, 
I think, a more basic (more rad- 
ical) rejection of the pretentions 
of that body than did my own 
attitude toward it. I think his 
behavior was politically the bet- 
ter—though not, perhaps, the 
more “sensible.” 

Thomas McGrath 


Early ham 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Charles Wason’s article on 
Richard III is an example of the 
pedantic snobbery which assumes 


that everything Shakespeare 
wrote is a perfect pearl of wis- 
dom. Obviously Shakespeare, 


when young, was interested on- 
ly in successful craftsmanship 
and was completely amenable to 
the prejudices of his patrons. 
Middle-aged, he confessed that 


he had “gored mine own 
thoughts, sold cheap what is 
most dear .. . looked on truth 


askance and strangely”; but it 
was in his irresponsible youth 
that he wrote Richard III, and 
the play is no more historically 
accurate than a McCarthy bio- 
graphy of Roosevelt. Richard III 
was, for his time, an enlightened, 
kind-hearted man. But Shake- 
speare was living under a queen 
who was the granddaughter of 
the man who deposed Richard, 
and Shakespeare slandered Rich- 
ard for the same reason that 
American radio programs slan- 
der Communists today—he could 
keep his job if he did. Why 
should we try to find some way 
to justify the hammy monstro- 
sity which Shakespeare created? 

Leslie Foxworthy 








Lancaster in Daily Express, London 
“Before we go any further, Mr. Lead- 
enhall, will you please understand that 


I don’t mind the gentle pressure of 
the knee, but I WON’T have the Bank 
rate explained to me.” 

No apology 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

The controversy over Porgy 
and Bess reminds me of the cam- 
paign of a Sunday paper a few 
years back to stop the use of Ital- 
ian names for gangsters in films. 

The mature mind accepts the 


portrayals in fiction of any kind ° 


as true if intelligently presented. 
It is a part of life. One does not 
see all Negroes as “Sportin’ Life” 
or every Jew as “Shylock.” Nor 
does he think he will be accosted 
by an Italian with his hand in 
his pocket fondling a revolver. 

But one can hardly deny the 
existence of such people in any 
group. It is far better to accept 
the individual with understand- 
ing than to have everyone con- 
form to the standard we set for 
him. 

Porgy and Bess is a work of 
art. It needs no apology. 

Thomas Grabell 


Nennites, unite 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 


Three cheers for the articles 
by Ecco La Scolta, reporting on 
political conditions and parties 
in Italy. For more than five 
years I have considered myself 
a Nennite, to coin a phrase, and 
am now in contact with others in 
the Bay Area who likewise ad- 
mire the political theories of Pi- 
etro Nenni. 


I am certain that there must 
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REPORT TO READERS : 


FDR and Einstein. 


1 pry MONTH Americans mark the anniversary of the death of two 

of our most beloved citizens: Franklin Delano Roosevelt, on April 
12, and Albert Einstein, on April 18. They were different men, these 
two—one living and relishing the public life, the roar of crowds, the 
give-and-take of political battle; the other passing his life mostly in 
the quiet of the study and the laboratory, the modulated atmosphere 
of the classroom, the stimulation of conversation. 








Yet they were very much alike, these two, in their deep humani- 
tianism, their love of laughter and -their identification. with. their 
fellow men. In both was the desire for understanding and for con- 
tribution, and it was these qualities, so uniquely expressed in our 
time, that brought such a response in America and the world—a're- 
sponse of love and respect and pride. This is why on two April days, 
one in 1945, and one in 1955, the world wept with the grief of full 
hearts. This is why April must always have for us a mixture .of 
sadness and gratitude that these two men were. 


in 1956, IS A TIME OF FERMENT. It is a time of change 

when, under every form of government, people are beginning to 
think more deeply about their role as leaders, as policy makers, as 
intellectuals, artists, scientists, as responsible citizens in a changing 
world. And what is coming closer to the surface, in all the ferment, 
is a realization of the importance of thinking for ourselves, so that 
we can help ourselves and each other to a constructive and happy 
goal. 





To this end Albert Einstein had something to say, also on an 
April day, in 1943, and we would like to leave it with you to read 


and to cherish: 


“Our age is proud of the progress it has made in man’s intel- 


lectual development. 


The search and the striving 


for truth and 


knowledge is one of the highest of man’s qualities—though often the 
pride is most loudly voiced by those who strive the least. And cer- 
tainly we should take care not to make the intellect our god; it has, 


of course, powerful muscles, but no personality. 


It cannot lead, it 


can only serve; and it is not fastidious in its choice of a leader. 
This characteristic is reflected in the qualities of its priests, the in- 
tellectuals. The intellect has a sharp eye for methods and tools, but 


is blind to ends and values. 


“Our Jewish forebears, the prophets and the old Chinese sages 
understood and proclaimed that the most important factor in giving 


shape to our human existence is the setting up and establishment 
of a goal; the goal being a community of free and happy individuals 
who by constant inward endeavor strive to liberate themselves from 
the inheritance of anti-social and destructive instincts. In this ef- 
fort the intellect can be a powerful aid. The fruits of intellectual 
effort, together with the striving itself, in cooperation with the 


creativity of the artist, lend content and meaning to life.” 


THE GUARDIAN 





be scores of readers who would 
enjoy reading more about the 
views of Nenni and I suggest 
that La Scolta be urged to con- 
tribute an article dealing with 
the Socialist Party of Italy. 
Nenni, who in the 1920’s was 
a staunch anti-Communist, came 
to realize as a result of World 
War II that the danger to social- 
ism was on the Right and that 
Communists at times could be 
the best of allies in arriving at 
a democratic socialism, to say 
nothing of the battle to defeat 
fascism. Nenni stands today for 
peace, socialism, a hope in the 
movement of the U.S.S.R. and a 
“Jeffersonian-type” of political 
freedom. He is a Marxist but 
does not endorse democratic 
centralism as the CP’s of the 
world do. H. L. 


Road to nowhere 


POCATELLO, IDAHO 
In Samuel Butler’s Erewhon, 
@ satirical work, there is a pas- 


sage which seems comparable to 
the ideas of various people op- 
posed to the formation of a third, 
or people’s, party at this time. 
A dissertation by a professor of 
the College of Unreason ex- 
pounds the irrational dogma of 
the college thus: 


“We like progress but it must 
commend itself to the common 
sense of the people. If a man 
gets to know more than his 
neighbors he should keep his 
knowledge to himself till he has 
sounded them and seen whether 
they agree, or are likely to agree 
with him.” 

He said it was as immoral to 
be too far in front of one’s own 
age as to lag too far behind it. 

“If a man can carry his neigh- 
bors with him he may say what 
he likes; but if not, what insult 
can be more gratuitous than the 
telling them what they do not 
want to know?” : 

Name Withheld 
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EXCLUSIVE DISPATCH FROM PARIS 





The Algerian freedom fight 


By Tabitha Petran 

(First of two articles) 
PARIS 
‘A CORDON of black steel-helmeted CRS 
(tough political police used to break 
etrikes, etc.) guarded the Chamber of 
Deputies on a recent Friday when parlia- 
ment debated the “extraordinary powers” 
demanded by the Socialist Government 
to deal with the Algerian situation. 
Across the Seine, in the huge Place de 
la Concorde, 50 or more truckloads of 
CRS waited. Big caged police vans, 
drawn up near the Tuilieries Gardens, 
were empty except for a few “flics” 
(cops) playing Cards. Near the first in 
line, three small and very young-look- 
ing Algerian students were searched, prie 
or to being pushed in and carted away. 


This vast CRS-police turnout was de- 


‘gigned to head off Algerians (there are 


90,000 in the Paris region) bringing peti- 
tions to parliament. All morning trains 
into Paris from the poorer suburbs had 
been crowded with Algerian workers on 
their way to the Mosque for a religious 
service. By noon the Mosque had long 
been filled and thousands stood silently 
in neighboring streets. A few hours later, 
lec by a girl in white carrying the na- 
tionalist flag, more than 10,000 began 
to walk slowly toward the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

They did not get far. At the Hotel de 
Ville, a massive charge by CRS and police 
broke their ranks; many were hurt; more 
than 2,000 were arrested. 


TERROR TACTICS: The strength and 


‘cohesion of the: nationalist .movement 


among the half million Algerians in 


- France—as demonstrated in this march 


and in strikes by Algerians that same day 
throughout the country—has greatly 
worried the French government. Subse- 
quently, Algerian workers struck east, 
north and west, and for Easter planned 
a demonstration in Paris. On its eve, 
however, motorcycled police units swoop- 
ed down on workers districts—from the 
Latin Quarter to Montmartre and beyond 
—arresting anyone who looked Algerian, 
Soon 3,000 were in custody. 


These terror tactics have not weak- 
ened the determination of Algerians to 
continue their strikes and protests until 
the government frees Messali Hadj, lead- 
er of the Algerian nationalist movement, 
now held in solitary exile on Belle Ile in 
the Atlantic. Unlike nationalist leaders 
in Morocco and Tunisia, who are men 
of property, Messali was a worker before 
he became leader of the independence 
movement. 

In the early 1920’s he worked at the 

Renault works in Paris—in the same shop 
with Chou En-lai and Ho Chi-minh, who 
were his friends. Since 1937 his life has 
been one of imprisonment, forced resi- 
dence (after the allies landed in N. Af- 
rica in 1942) and exile—the Sahara, 
Equatorial Africa, France and now Belle 
Tle. The independence movement he has 
headed has been called by half a dozen 
names. Since the revolt of November 1954 
it has been known as the MNA (Mouve- 
ment Nationaliste Algeriene). 
HOW IT BEGAN: From an MNA rep- 
resentative, working clandestinely in 
France, and from other sources recently 
in Algeria, the GUARDIAN received this 
picture of the liberation movement: 

The revolution in Algeria was launched 
following a split in the Messali movement 
which broke into the open at the party’s 
Congress in Brussels in August, 1954. 
Militants insisted the time had come to 








Drawing by Dyad, London 
“Say, boss—s’posin the British start 
wantin’ independence, too?” 


A DEMONSTRATION OF ALGERIANS IN PARIS 





ef 


The last time the police van filled up fast 


fight, but the leaders were unwilling. 
Read out of the party, this right wing 
remained in the cities, while the mili- 
tants decided to begin the armed strug- 
gle Feb. 1, 1955. 


Their hand was forced, however, by a 
group of 300 who, without preparation 
or planning, and on their own, launched 
the revolution on Nov. 1 by declaring war 
on France. Of these 300, 150 were arrest- 
ed by the French the next day. The rev- 
olution thus promptly came under the 
direction of the Messali majority. Faced 
with an accomplished fact, they: ordered 
their followers into. the fight. At the same 
time, Messali in exile proclaimed MNA’s 


- conditions for a cease fire: (1) recogni- 


tion of Algerian independence; (2) lib- 
eration of all prisoners; (3) .withdrawal 
of all troops. 


PROGRESSIVE STARVATION: The Mes- 
sali revolt coincided with ‘uprisings at a 
village level throughout the mountain 
areas. Messali spokesmen claim these 
were sparked by revolutionary commit- 
tees and Messali agents located in every 
village. Others picture the village upris- 
ings as spontaneous, born out of the mis- 
ery of a people who had waited years for 
France to fulfill its promises of land re- 
form and first class citizenship. 

Under French administration Algerians 
have been progressively starving: each 
individual has less than half of the 
amount of local grain to eat than he had 
in 1871. Rapid industrialization of farm- 


ing since World War II has created a 
new army of landless, with European 
settlers pushing. Algerians to ever worse 
land or off the land altogether. After 
nearly a century and a half of French 
rule, only 5% of Algerians can read and 
write, and the number of children re- 
ceiving no education at all has almost 
doubled in the last ten years. Malaria 
and trachoma are rife; one child out of 
eight has tuberculosis. Except for the 


-big cities of Oran and Algiers, there is 


but one doctor to every 10,000 inhiabi- 
tants. 

NO CLASS STRUGGLE: Whether the re- 
volt was spontaneous or inspired by the 


_Messali, or both; it is certain that the 


MNA now has the full support of the vil- 
lages and the peasants, In the mountain 
regions where the liberation movement 
took hold, soil is too poor to have attract- 
ed European settlement; communal own- 
ership of land still prevails; chieftains, 
charged with practical jobs of irrigation 
and crop rotation, are traditionally chos- 
en by the people. 

Here there was no struggle of class 


‘against class—the chieftains went with 


the people into the fight for liberation. 
And where formerly not a peasant in 
these regions belonged to a political party, 
all now belong to the liberation move- 
ment. Today over an area of 10,000 square 
miles—the Aures, Constantinois, Philip- 
peville—the resistance movement has ab- 
solute control. 
Moreover, 


in many areas “under 


French control” the French “presence” 
consists in sending in troops periodically 
to open roads for convoys. French sole 
diers don’t risk their lives by going into 
the villages. The port of Colo, for exam- 
ple, has thus been isolated except by sea 
for the past six months. 

LONG PITCHED BATTLES: When the 
fighting began in 1954, it consisted of 
small skirmishes localized in the Cone 
stantinois. By November, 1955, in the Phile 
ippeville region, the liberation army could 
carry out its first big concerted action— 
attacking 25 French military centers at 
the same hour. This was done by sending 
10 uniformed soldiers into each of 50 
selected villages: in each case the whole 
village, men, women, children—went out 
with the soldiers to fight. 

Today 15 to 20 engagements, sometimes 
night-long pitched battles, take place in 
any given 24 hours and the fighting is 
spread all over the mountain country 
and even into the cities. Some 2,000 © 
French military men have been killed, ine 
cluding many officers. As in Indo-China, 
the French are losing their trained ca- 
dres. 

MNA’s liberation army numbers about 
10,000 uniformed, organized, disciplined 
men. In addition, there are uncounted 
thousands who are peasants by day and 
soldiers by night. Its cadres consist main- 
ly of Algerians who fought with the 
French Army in Indo-China and either 
deserted to, or were captured by, the Viet 
Minh. 

The French no longer dare send Al- 
gerian units to Algeria because of the 
high rate of desertions. These men bring 
military and, above all, political experi- 
ence learned from the Viet Minh, to the 
liberation army. 

THE LEADERSHIP: The army’s weapons 
consist of rifles ‘and automatics, only a 
fraction of which comes from foreign 
sources, The bulk probably come from 
“loyal” Moslems to whom the French 
some time’ ago distributed rifles. Robin 
Hood legends have grown up around a 
‘number of the liberation army’s heroes, 
‘but few have become -widely known. The 
army’s military chief is 39-year-old Mus- 
.tafa Ben Boulaid, who- was captured in 
February- near the Libyan frontier and 
sentenced to death. But not long. ago he 
was rescued, along with -10 other con- 
demned MNA soldiers, by his followers. . 

Whether. or not there is unity of com- 
mand on an all-Algerian level is a sub- 
ject of disagreement. Some nationalist 
sources tend to claim there is, Others 
think it has yet to.be achieved. These lat- 
ter see the Algerian movement differing 
from the liberation movements of China 
and Indo-China which, they say, were 
inspired by political parties and then had 
to win mass support. The Algerian revolt, 
they say, began with the masses and has 
yet to win overall political direction. 





CHARLIE CHAPLIN’S NEW FILM 





The little king who loved peace 


N A BRITISH STUDIO some time in 

May cameras are to start turning on 
a new Charlie Chaplin film, titled, A 
King in New York. It was inevitable aft- 
er his banishment from the U.S. that 
the theme would be exile. Charlie has 
come full circle from his earliest and 
fondest caricature of the immigrant. 


Shortly after the London premiere of 
Limelight, Chaplin said he was working 
on the idea for a movie dealing with an 
immigrant, a little man who lands in 
New York and throws officials into con- 
fusion because the only language he 
knows is Sanskrit. Because they can- 
not understand him, they grow suspi- 
cious and finally send him to jail. 


Once freed, the immigrant learns 
quickly, becomes a “success” and is 
elected President of the U.S. The story 
would provide opportunity for a Chap- 
linesque report on the state of the na- 
tion. One climactic scene was to take 
place in the U.S. Senate where Senators, 
in preposterous costume, were to be por- 
trayed by slapstick stars Puster Keaton, 
Ben Turpin and Chester Conklin. 


A LITTLE KING: The present script, 
as summarized by Chaplin for Gavin 
Lambert and published in the French 
weekly, Lettres Francaises, concerns & 


“very little king ruling over a very little 
country in Europe,” His ministers de- 
pose him for seeking to use the atomic 
resources of his country for peaceful 
purposes. 

He goes to New York to organize a 
fund for peaceful development of atom- 
ic energy, is charged with “communism” 
and thrown out of the country. For his 
place of exile he chooses Switzerland 
“because there are so many ex-kings in 
Switzerland.” A secondary story con- 
cerns the love affair between the little 
king and an American public relations 
expert (to be played by Dawn Addams.) 

Chaplin said the film was not con- 
ceived in any hostile spirit to America 
but thought there would be “serious dif- 
ficulties” in distributing it here. 


A NEW CHARACTER: Lettres Fran- 
caises saw Chaplin drawing himself in 
the script: 

“The king, who sometimes will carry 
a cane and wear a bowler hat, is an 
exile . . . because he is misunderstood. 
He believed in peace and was treated 
as a Communist ...In-: general way 
we identified ourselves with the old 
Charlie, the outlaw, the tender anar- 
chist; but since Modern Times, Mon- 
sieur Verdoux, and Limelight, we have 
been called upon to identify ourselves 


x 


with a character, more closely, more 
particularly defined. A man who finds 
unbearable and degrading the life im- 
posed by mechanical, industrial civiliza- 
tion; who proclaims that politicians leg- 
alize murder; who shows in the passion 
of an older man for a young girl one of 
life’s most poignant symbols. 

“From what Chaplin has said of his 
new film... he is going to carry this 
situation to a higher level. His hero can 
find a personal consolation—in his love 
affair—but in today’s world, today’s so- 
ciety he meets only misunderstanding 
and exile.” 








Freedom by radiation 

N the discussion of the [new spring 

atomic weapons] test series, Mr. 
Strauss was asked about international 
efforts to limit the testing of thermo- 
nuclear (hydrogen) weapons because 
of possible radiation damage. 

Had such efforts succeeded, Mr. 
Strauss said, “we would be far behind 
the point we now are today in diver- 
sity and numbers of weapons.” 

The supposed damage to health that 
may result, he said, is “greatly exag- 
gerated,” but in any event, “it is a 
calculated risk that we must take in 
order that our freedom be preserved.” 

—N.Y. Times, Feb. 27, 1956. 
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THE STORY OF RAYMOND AND FREDDIE 





‘Listen, I am ashamed to be called a Southerner’ 


Raymond L. Morton, a 23-year-old senior at the 
University of South Carolina, was fired last month 
from his job as a telephone page in the State Legis- 
lature because of a letter he wrote to the university 
paper, “The Gamecock.” The letter follows: 


AN’S FIRST passion was a grunt. With evolution 

he has molded and shaped his emotions with color 

and song and speech. Sing we must, else go mad. Speak 

we must, else the throat choke and burst with silent 
truth. Speak we must before it is too late. 

Listen, I am ashamed to be called a Southerner, By 
biological accident I, like most of you, am a native 
South Carolinian. With you I am a student at the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, a rather large school, ad- 
mirably progressive in everything except the desire to 
forget the past. 

Throttled by this slavish and solitary stigma, we 
are not attempting to free ourselves. Unconsciously we 
have been smothered and strangled with tradition, the 
so-called southern tradition, a backward looking and 
Odious attitude appropriately attributed only to the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy. For several years 


I have been a Page in the State Legislature. They too 
form a rather large school, and this is a monumental 
session in 1956. Arrested by the decision of “nine evil 
old men” on the United States Supreme Court they are 
intent on circumventing movements which would abol- 
ish segregation of races in our state. 

Southern governors and legislators have been the 
embarrassing sound trucks for the South. Tempered by 
custom, they speak with weighty obstreperous and irra- 
tional voices. Never have they spoken for me and some 
of you. Never could they speak for those who feel as 
we do. Being a Southerner my decrying segregation is 
worse than damning a venerable old god, but most gods 
are merciful and understanding. Many Southerners are 
not. Most gods are forgiving and broad minded, most 
legislators are not. 

Twelve miles below Columbia on a bluff over-look- 
ing the Congaree Swamp I was born. Clearly I remem- 
ber racing through the haystacks over the holy pastures, 
green and blithe with the confusion of youth. The fields 
sang to us and our bodies ripened in the sun. My only 
playmate was Freddie, a Negro, and nothing I cared 
about the color of his skin. He was as young and free 


as I, and every moment as merry, Then one day my 
visiting auntie, an enormous woman, who smeared lip- 
stick on her forehead when she smiled, saw us drinking 
from the spring. With all the affected dignity of a 
Southern lady she informed me that Freddie was a nigger 
and should never be caught drinking from the same 
spring again. Freddie cowered away dumbfoundedly. I 
was abashed. Auntie died two years later and both 
Freddie and I watched the funeral less than a hundred 
yards from the spring. There I discovered suddenly, not 
sorrow, but hatred. I wanted to kick dirt in her em- 
balmed face, a face representative of the ignorance and 
superstitions of generations past. But Freddie and all 
the fears of his young dark world cried pity, not hatred. 

Now Freddie is a part of a Korean hillside and he 
died for the grace of people like Auntie, but Auntie’s 
temperament did not die with her. Her stupidity is re- 
flected and echoed in every Citizens Council today. This 
America is—sing to me of the sunlight of the human 
spirit journeying through open windows. This the South 
is—slur to me your syllables of interposition. This 
America is; show, don’t dream to me of human dignity. 
This the South is; move to the rear of the bus. 











MONTGOMERY ALL OVER AGAIN? 





The South Carolina story: 
‘It’s time for a stand’ 


By Eugene Gordon 
VERY BILL or resolution introduced 
in either house of S. Carolina’s Gen- 
eral Assembly in January was aimed at 
preserving jimcrow schools. One resolu- 
tion declared the U.S. Supreme Court 
anti-segregation decisions “null and void.” 
Another called for a special committee 
to investigate NAACP activities among 
faculty members and students at S.C. 
State (Negro) College at Orangeburg. A 
bill sought to make a teacher’s member- 
ship in the NAACP “or the Communist 
party” grounds for dismissal, A third 
resolution was aimed at removing tax- 
exemption from churches which allowed 
meetings of “the Communist party or the 
NAACP.” 

Reason for this special attention to S.C. 
State College was its counter-offensive 
against the White Citizens Councils. 
These white-supremacist bodies had de- 
clared all-out economic war on Negro and 
white supporters of the Supreme Court 
rulings. Negro little businesses had been 
made bankrupt. Negro employees, at the 
risk of their jobs, had been forced to take 
their names off integration petitions. 


THE EXILES: Judge and Mrs. Waties 
Waring were examples of outstanding 
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The Leader 
COMRADE IN ARMS 


white persons and the Rev. and Mrs. J.A. 
Delaine examples of outstanding Negroes 
driven from the state. Judge Waring had 
ruled favorably for Negroes at the be- 
ginning of the anti-jimcrow school cases, 
of which Rev. Delaine was an originator. 

S.C. State College faculty—excluding 
President Benner C. Turner—and stu- 
dents had only to read the Charleston 
News and Courier’s boastful listings of 
WCC members to know whom they had 


to fight. Leadership came from their 
own ranks, They proceeded to make their 
own lists to boycott: a laundry which 
serviced the college dormitories; a bakery 
and a dairy supplying both the college 
dining room and eating places near the 
campus; an ice cream and soft-drink dis- 
tributor. The students publicized a re- 
port that the ice cream and coke busi- 
nesses belonged to Orangeburg’s Mayor 
Jennings, a Citizens Council member. 


The students’ action gave legislators 
something to think about when they met 
in the General Assembly after Christmas. 
Thus the rash of anti-State College bills 
and resolutions, some of which Gov. Tim- 
merman signed at once. But after three 
months of threats, is there still no state 
investigation? What was holding it back? 
The Baltimore Afro-American’s John H 
McCray suggested from Columbia (2/i8) 
three probable reasons: (1) “Difficulty 
of formulating any measures that NAACP 
lawyers couldn’t crack in Federal Court, 
using the 14th Amendment”; (2) Fear 
that students of State College would de- 
mand its closing and their transfer to S. 
Carolina’s all-white colleges and univer- 
sities; (3) Fear that the the state couldn’t 
find Negro instructors to replace those 
who would be fired; a spokesman had 
publicly declared that some were already 
seeking new jobs. 


900 MISS LUCYS? Close followers of the 
struggle believe the legislators have been 
temporarily shocked into wide-awake 
caution in their teach-the-nigra-a-lesson 
offensive. What jolted the WCC lawmak- 
ers, these observers say, was the night- 
mare of 900 Autherine Lucys knocking on 
the doors of S. Carolina University and 
Clemson, 


State College students and faculty last 
week got a boost from two neighboring 
Negro institutions, Claflin College and 
the Wilkinson High School. Claflin’s 
Dean Haynes—who does not depend, as 
does Dr. Turner, on the state for his 
salary—said students and faculty at Cla- 
flin have been waging a similar battie 
since last September. Claflin students on 
Good Friday picketed Orangeburg stores 
owned by or supporting WCC members. 
Their signs appealed against trading with 
certain stores and added: “Join the 
NAACP.” The high school students ref- 
used to drink the customary ration of 
milk from a dairy whose owner support- 
ed the WCC. 


DANGLING PRESIDENT: At State Col- 
lege, meanwhile, students on Easter Sun- 
day refused to exchange their weekly bed 
linens for clean ones from the boycotted 
laundry. That evening at dinner they 
received their plates of food as usual; 








Vie Nuove, Rome 


MODERNIZATION 


then they quietly stirred it into a mess 
that couldn’t be served again. As orderly 
as though they had been rehearsed, they 
left in a body and hanged Dr. Turner and 
state legislator Jerry Hughes in effigy. 
Hughes wrote one of the anti-NAACP 
bills and is co-author of another. A sign 
under the dangling effigies read: “Now 
they are together.” (Four S.C. officials 
have now dangled on the State College 
campus.) The students elected spokesmen 
to confer with Dr. Turner. He refused 
to join the protest. 


Students who went home for the Easter 
holidays returned with their own sheets, 
pillowcases and towels. Some are receiv- 
ing packages of food. They say there are 
no neutrals on the campus. Non-parti-« 
cipants are suspect. One youth said: 
“They're making desperate attempts to 
find out who among us are leading this 
fight. If they find out, we know some of 
us will get it. If we can hold out long 
enough, though, we’ll win, or they’ll have 
te close this place.” 


TIME FOR A STAND: A student told re- 
porters: “We're not fighting the General 
Assembly. We're fighting those firms 
which are backing the White Citizens 
Councils, because the Councils, while they 


live on the rest of us, are fighting some 
of our people,” 


Asked what they had against Dr. Tur- 
ner, another student answered: “This 
thing has gone on long enough for him 
to take a stand. Since he hasn’t, we’re 
going to do the best we can with it. One 
thing’s certain: nobody can make us buy 
what we don’t want.” The students have 
asked Student Council leaders at Allen 
University and Benedict College in Cole 
umbia and Morris College at Sumter, Ne- 
gro institutions, for similar action. 


A visitor leaving State College campus 
picks up a one-page sheet titled The Free 
Press. Listing boycotted enterprises, an 
editorial ends: “Join the NAACP NOW!! 
They are walking and dying for us else- 
where ... Let us do something for our- 
selves ... Don’t have it said that Emmett 
Til died in vain.” 





NATIONAL. INTEREST 


Parley launches 
education drive 


HREE HUNDRED delegates and ob- 

servers attended an all-day “Confer- 
ence for Legislation in the National In- 
terest” in New York’s Manhattan Center 
on April 7. They approved recommen- 
dations urging passage of the Omnibus 
Civil Rights bill, the Powell amendment 
to the Federal aid to education bill, and 
other civil rights and civil liberties bills 
now held up in Congressional committees. 
In addition to supporting specific bills, 
the conference pledged to work for repeal 
of the McCarran, Smith, Taft-Hartley 
and Immunity acts. 

The conference conducted following 
panels: “Integration or Segregation— 
Breaking the Dixiecrat Hold on Congress,” 
Jennings Perry, reporter, Eugene Gordon, 
chairman; “The People’s Treasure—Our 
Natural and Human Resources,” John T. 
McManus, reporter, Isadore Rubin, chair- 
man; “The Sovereign Citizen-Congress 
and the Bill of Rights,” Victor Rabino- 
witz, reporter, Clifford T. McAvoy, chair- 
man; “Survival or Extinction-Congress 
and ‘the Brink of War’ ”’, Dr. Otto Nathan, 
reporter, Peter K. Hawley, chairman. 
Prof. Ephraim Cross was chairman of the 





afternoon general session following the 
panels and Angus Cameron the main 
speaker. Albert L. Colloms made the 
organizational report. 

The general session set up a national 
continuations committee to be called the 
National Conference for Legislation in 
the Public Interest. It approved issuance 
of a call to establish committees of cor- 
respondence in all Congressional districts, 
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Readers comment on 


In an article headed “The 
theory of a_ third party” 
(GUARDIAN, 3/26) Dr. W.E.B. 
DuBois surveyed the field of 
candidates for the 1956 Presi- 
dential election and concluded 
thus: 


“What then can I do? What 
can you do? I can stay home 
and let the rich tyrants rule, who 
now hold the power. The result 
of the election I cannot change, 
but I can at least refuse to con- 
done it. I can stay home and 
let fools traipse to the polls. I 
call this sitdown strike the only 
recourse of honest men today so 
far as the Presidency is con- 
cerned.” 


The article brought many let- 
ters, a selection of which we 
print below, along with other 
comments on the political scene 
today. 


We can write in 


DETROIT, MICH. 

We were deeply disturbed by 
Dr. DuBois’ article. No one could 
have been more lucid in present- 
ing the bankruptcy of both 
major parties. In fact, all but the 
last paragraph struck as a clas- 
sic in pamphleteering. 


So, Dr. DuBois will stay home. 
Maybe another 50,000 or 100,000 
could be persuaded to stay home. 
What will that accomplish? 

Perhaps there will be nothing 


ae 








N.Y. Herald Tribune 


“Everyone worries about a scien- 
tist shortage, but what about the 
shortage of statesmen?” 
to choose from on the ballot. It’s 
too soon to know. But this we 
know: we can write in a name. 
If 25,000 Republicans can be per- 
suaded to write in the name of 
Nixon in the New Hampshire 
primary, then it should be possi- 
ble to get many thousands more 
to write in the name of a man 
who stands for peace and real 

democracy. 
H. E. Jennings. 
* 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Passive resistance as a policy 
in the attainment of an objective 
can be very commendable, where 
it is a visible factor. A non-vote 
by its negative visibility cannot 
fit into this category. 

The political picture described 
by Dr. DuBois in your recent 
issue is one with which many are 
in complete agreement. But let 
us make our resistance visible by 
the only possible method at this 
time — an organized write-in 
vote. 

Dr. George C. Goldman 
e 


FLUSHING, N. Y. 

t respect and admire Dr. Du 
Bois’ statement but would not 
stay home from the polls. Ab- 
sence is not a positive protest. If 
thousands of misguided voters 
can write in Vice-President 
Nixon’s name in a primary elec- 
ion, then we can go to the polls 
and write-in our protest, even if 


it be only the words “Peace,” 
“Socialism,” “Prosperity,” “Civil 
Rights,” ‘“De-Segregation,” or 
just a simple “NO.” 


if there be any local candidates 
that represent any decent pro- 
gram, even within either of the 


two parties, then they can be 
supported. 
Nathan Weintraub 


An un-blown top 


KALISPELL, MONT. 

My compliments to W. E. B. 
DuBois’ article. He is so right. 
Nothing to vote for, only distor- 
tion and confusion. 

I would like to blow my top, 
but I know I would oversay my- 
self, then Brownell would ask me 
to talk it over with Eastland and 
there is nothing more devastat- 
ing than .to have someone delib- 
erately spit in your face. 

It is gratifying that the 
GUARDIAN really has the finger 
on this nation’s pulse. Keep it 
there. 


As to Kefauver... 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

I wonder what the average age 
of your staff and contributors is. 
In no way do I want to detract 
from DuBois’ past record, but I 
am certain he doesn’t sound like 
Frederick Douglass, also of my 
home state, Maryland, He sounds 
disillusioned and defeated. 

As to Sen. Kefauver, he has 
come out four square against the 
Taft-Hartley Act; wrote the 
original committee minority re- 
port against the Walter-McCar- 
ran Act; favors an immediate 
15% cut in armaments; peaceful 
relations with the Soviet Union; 
an immediate round-table nego- 
tiated settlement of the Arab- 
Israel situation; has always 
fought the monopolies and trusts 
(see Kefauver-Celler Bill); has 
before Congress the Kefauver- 
Roosevelt Bill for a better Social 
Security amendment; is forcing 
an investigation of Dixon-Yates, 
and favors public power, protec- 
tion of public national resources 
and immediate school and high- 
way appropriations, and the re- 
vival of the ideas and ideals of 
F.DR. 

I am convinced we need some 
new blood and re-evaluation in 
this country, too. Dissemination 
of pessimism is not befitting your 
newspaper. 

Irving Benesch 


Time to decide 


NEVADA CITY, CALIF. 

It is quite obvious that there 
are but two main political powers 
in the world. These are the so- 
cialists and the reactionaries. 
Socialism is based on progress 
for the good of mankind, justice 
for all, and abolition of war. Re- 
action leads to fascism. It is 
based on degradation, injustice 
and must periodically create wars 
in order to exist. The time has 
come for the American people to 
decide on what they desire—war 
and degradation, or security and 
progress. 

Robert Sherlie 


Defends Stevenscen 


LOMBARD, ILL. 

Your referring to Stevenson’s 
“washout” is beyond the scope of 
objective criticism. Granting all 
your objectiou.s the fact remains 
that he is more apt to be gov- 
erned by his principles than any 
other man mentioned as a can- 
didate. He did not try to buy 
Texas votes by giving away the 
Tideland Oil, Would you jettison 
him for Harriman or Nixon? 

Roosevelt received the support 
of Hague of New Jersey and our 
own Kelly in Illinois, but he 
proved our greatest President 
since Lincoln. 

D.D. Barta 


Alternative 


DETROIT, MICH. 

I am in accord with much of 
what Dr. DuBois says. Neither 
capitalist party offers anything 
to opponents of war, regimenta- 
tion and Jim Crow. Let’s extend 
the example of Montgomery and 
boycott to both the Democratic 
and Republican parties. 

But boycotting capitalist par- 
ties and politics need not mean 
“staying home” on election day. 
Despite the enormous difficulties 
of getting on the ballot, recog- 
nized and listec by Dr. DuBois, 
there will be at least one anti- 


Dr. DuBois’ views on 1956 election 


capitalist party on the ballot this 
year in many of the biggest in- 
dustrial states, including my own 
state and Dr. DuBois’. That is the 
Socialist Workers Party, a con- 
sistent opponent of the cold war, 
McCarthyism in all its manifes- 
tations and white supremacy in 
all its forms. 

Dr. DuBois asked recently what 
stand the Presidential candi- 
dates were taking on the crimes 





Vie Nuove, Rome 

“Signora Luce, are you going to 

be active this time in the Amer- 

ican election rather than the 
Italian one?” 


against the Negro people in the 
South. Well, one of them, Farrell 
Dobbs, the Sotialist Workers can- 
didate, went to the Montgomery 
trial to observe and denounce 
that persecution in person. 

Rita Shaw 


From a worker 


DETROIT, MICH. 

I and many other workers dis- 
agree that progressives, socialists, 
democrats, can intelligently vote 
for no one other than the party 
that we cannot have in the com- 
ing elections. 


We, of course, cannot vote for 
the Ike-Nixon-Dulles-Brownell 
pirate crew. But Kefauver, or a 
Stevenson pressured by Kefau- 
ver’s popularity, we can vote for 
IN SPITE of such a _ person’s 
stand on some things. For such a 
person is more easily able to take 
more favorable positions if pres- 
sure from progressives and the 
people in general is enough. 


Progressives must work with 
the liberal Democrats to defeat 
the Dixiecrats and GOP war- 
mongers, must not clutch the tail 
of the Democratic Party but try 
to steer it to better positions 
from within. Our longed-for 
people’s party of peace and free- 
dom will come from within the 
D-mocrats in the future. That is 
what we must work for. It will 
come via the mass movements of 
a stirred nation, not merely from 
the wishful thinking of socialists. 

A Young Worker 
A big responsibility 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

I value my ballot because it 
is my only means of effective 
protest against the deportation 
of Belfrage and the witch hunt 
in general, the arrogance and 
menace of rapidly centralizing 
wealth, UMT, the imminence of 
nuclear war and the murder of 
the Rosenbergs and of young 
Till. All of these are the direct 
result of the control of the major 
parties by special privilege. To 
imagine that we can wrest con- 
trol of these parties from special 
privilege and use them to correct 
those abuses is sheer insanity. 
This can never be done except 
by an independent party. 


But the people lack the in- 
tellect and the courage to ini- 
tiate such a party. Without lead- 
ership they are as helpless as 
sheep without a shepherd. If you 
wait for them to push yon into 
an initiative, you will wait for- 
ever. The NATIONAL GUARD- 
IAN is uniquely qualified to ini- 
tiate an independent party. This 
fact places upon you a tremend- 
ous responsibility for which you 


must acount to the American 
people and to history. 
H. P. Lee 


A workinig draft 


ASHLAND, ALA. 

What do you say about mak- 
ing a rough working draft from 
subscribers’ suggestions for a 
program upon which you and 
some 20 or so others will call a 
conference this spring? Then, 
let’s go to work on it and run 
candidates in the crucial states 
at least, with all we can put into 
a campaign, 

Hardy Scott 


Speed the day 
REDONDO BEACH, CALIF. 

It is evident that not until our 
presidents are directly chosen by 
the people, and not wished on us 
by the politicians, will we have 
a truly representative govern- 
ment composed of plain, come 
mon-sense Americans, to take 
the lead and express the ideals 
of our Constitution and Bill of 
Rights. May a kind Providence 
hasten the day! 

C. H. Turvey 


U.M.T. and Booze 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

In default of a Progressive 
candidate, I’m for Kefauver. I 
long ago remarked that the Pro- 
gressive Party, by neglecting to 
train all its heavy guns on con- 
scription, was digging its own 
grave. I fear that now the grave 
has been dug. It might save it- 
self by uniting with the Prohi- 
bition Party which alone among 
the parties has condemned 
U.M.T. The liquor barons and 
their allies in the Pentagon have 
too long misruled our land. 

Lewis Bayard Robinson 


“Vanguard Party” 
ALTADENA, CALIF. 

As Stephen Fritchman has 
called for a “vanguard party of 
socialism,” it occurs to me that 
no better name could be chosen 
for the party than “Vanguard 
Party,” since I understand that 
a so-called “Socialist” party al- 
ready exists. 

Howard Koehl 


Time is now 


PLAINS, MONT. 

I think this man, John C, Tay- 
lor, in the GUARDIAN Mailbag 
has got something. In my opin- 
ion we sure need a party to 
represent the majority. If the 
people in this country can’t get 
control of the government while 
they still have a chance with the 
third party, what are they going 
to do when that chance is gone? 
It is just about a one party 
system now, but they call it two 
parties so it will look like people 
have a choice. 


Of course it is one thing to get 
the power and quite another to 
hold it. That was pretty well 
demonstrated in Spain and in 
other countries. Anyway, it is a 
big job to organize a party of 
this kind and whip it into shape, 
but I believe it can be done. We 
don’t want our pie in the sky, 
we want it before we die. 

Nemo 





Daily Express, London 

“But, darling, when you first said 

the situation couldn’t possibly be 

worse, I told you that you were 
underestimating Mr, Dulles,” 


Time for a change 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Ten years after World War II 
the people of the U.S. are con- 
fronted with their political pare 
ties offering them candidates for 
nomination for the Presidency 
and for re-election to Congress 
none of whom has shown con- 
vincing willingness for ending 
the foreign policy of naked mili- 
tary aggressiveness abroad and 
of repression of civil liberties at 
home. 


The two party system leaves 
the conscientious forward-look- 
ing voter with no clear-cut choice 
between real champions of proge 
ress on the one hand and retro<- 
gression on the other. A na- 
tional misfortune, indeed, but 
one the collective will of the 
people can change. 

May they do it soon. 

A, Garcia Dias 


‘National combine 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

What we need in this country 
today is a national organization 
of combined forces of all pro- 
gressive and liberal groups, such 
as peace groups, money reform 
groups, pension groups, anti-tax 
groups and also draw members 
from the rank and file of labor, 
farmers and small business. From 
national organizations, establish 





Fitzpatrick, St. Louis-Post Dispatch 
Sudden spurt of activity 


an affiliate club in every one of 
the 3,070 counties. This should 
mean 3,070 active clubs working 
for a_ well-planned program. 
Some methods of reaching the 
millions of voters should be plan- 
ned out as now corporate wealth 
controls the big daily papers, big 
weekly magazines, the TV and 
radio. 

C. J. Hitchcock 


Lookout Mountain 
ERWIN, TENN. 

In conversation with a 
thoughtful, though _ illiterate, 
mountain man, he gave off a 
spark of wisdom I will pass on. 
Maybe it will cause someone's 
genius to catch fire and cook up 
the proper pamphlet, speech, 
sermon or platform plank: 


“The thing us no-book, workin’ 
people need the worstest now is 
some know of what the govern- 
ment is, and who it really be- 
longs to. Sure, they’ve heerd of 
the Constitushun — but don’t 
know no more’n a cat what it is. 

“When I tell um the govern- 
ment really belongs to the com- 
mon ragged people—all of us— 
and that we got a right to change 
it if it does us wrong, they laugh 
an’ say I’m goen crazy. They 
have long tooken hit fer granted 
that the government is a thing 
made and owned by God Al- 
mighty. And that the rich and 
booky ones like that rascal 
Dulles or any old skunk of a 
congressman, is God's trustees 
and got the right to steal, start 
a war, raise the taxes or any- 
thing they want. 

“I know it ain’t so, and you 
know it ain’t so, but all the 
preachers and all of us moun- 
tain shabs think hit’s so.” 

Ernest Seeman 
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RANK AND FILE LOOK FORWARD 





Labor co-existence at home 
is keynote of British CP 


By Cedric Belfrage 
LONDON 
 getipecelay Communist Party wound up 
its 24th congress April 2 in a blaze of 
unprecedented -publicity,-centrasting odd- 
ly with the Times editorial dismissing it 
as politically ‘‘derisory.”. Newspapers 
which have prophesied mighty upheavals 
and fragmentations, as a result of Mos- 
cow’s revelations about Stalin whose pol- 
icies the British CP supported unreserv- 
edly, could find little but pale and dis- 
appointed sneers to fill the page-one and 
editorial-column spaces allotted to the 
story. 
Elsewhere in the papers, the British 
tour of Soviet Minister of Power Stations 





A half-smile from Dr. Fisher, then... 


CROWDS ‘MOB’ 
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Daily Express, 


Malenkov continued to be reported, with 
signs of alarm at his popularity, as a 
forerunner of the impending Bulganin 
and Khrushchev visit. 


JOLLY MOOD: The CP in its four-day 
congress under the slogan “The People 
Will Decide”: 

@ Re-elected its exec. committee al- 
most intact (lowest vote on exec.-nom- 
inated slate, 386; highest challenging 
vote, 127); 

@ Heard speeches by 48 delegates from 
the floor evaluating and criticizing their 
own work (biggest press for the delegate 
who reported on the bouncing, growing 
CP branch in the Rolls-Royce factory); 

@® Concluded a 62-hour closed discus- 
sion on the implications of Moscow’s “re- 
evaluation” by handing out a terse press 
release: secy. Pollitt’s report on the 20th 
CPSU congress had been “received,” and 
“full confidence expressed” in the USSR 
and CPSU. (Close-mouthed party offi- 
cials left the press with nothing to re- 
port except that delegates came out of 
the session “white-faced for cups of tea,” 
“gathered afterwards in pubs in an ap- 
parently jolly mood,” “went off singing 
‘Down By The Zuydei Zee’.” 

@ Announced current CP and Young 
Communist League membership as 33,959 
and 2,602 ‘(total vote for CP candidates 


in the last general election was 33,144); 
pledged to build these up to 50,000 and 
5,000. 


CO-EXISTENCE AT HOME: The key- 
note set by Pollitt and vice-chairman 
Palme Dutt was for “peaceful co-exist- 
ence between all sections of the British 
labor movement” parallelling the inter- 
national “tearing down of iron curtains” 
(Dutt). Pollitt, asking for united Left 
militancy against a government “never 
more vulnerable” and for “ending bans 
and proscriptions on members of the 
Labour and Communist parties ‘working 
together,” ascribed the CP’s failure to 
grow mainly to its being ‘a kind of aux- 
iliary operating only to promote devel- 
opment of the Labour Party.” A resolu- 
tion was presented calling it ‘vitally nec- 
essary” to run CP candidates in local 
elections. 

There was no disagreement as to the 
opportunities now at hand for the labor 
movement, but the congress still left a 
haze over just how the Labour Party was 
to be persuaded to co-operate. In a not 
wholly unfriendly editorial the Co-Oper- 
ative organ Reynolds News suggested 
that Communists, having “built their 
political lives on absolute reliance on the 
leadership of Stalin” so that they now 


“lie in ruins,” should disband and join’ 


the Labour Party. 


SPARKPLUGS: Nothing would seem less 
practical and probable, and the quality 
of much of the congress discussion made 
clear that the CP has something impor- 
tant to contribute to the broad movement. 
The CP rank and file are deeply troubled 
about having “elevated the role of Stalin 
to the level of the miraculous” (Worker 
editorial, 4/2). How far up and down 
their error has penetrated, and what 
will be done to root out the “cult of the 
individual,” the results of the closed ses- 
sion will show. But they are looking for- 
ward rather than backward at a time 
when human sparkplugs were never more 
urgently needed for the labor movement 
as a whole. 


While the Communists convened in 
Battersea Town Hall on London’s Laven- 
der Hill, the ferment within the labor 
movement was manifesting itself also in 
the south coast town of Weymouth. There 
the Co-Operative Party—an affiliate of 
the Labour Party but customarily out in 
left field, with 20 MP’s who accept La- 
bour discipline in Parliament—held its 
annual conference. It was a mixed grill 
of militancy and go-slow. The conserva- 
tive chairman complained of the Labour 
Party’s scant attention to the views of 
the ten-million strong Co-Op movement, 






WAIT TILL MY WIFE SEES THESE, SAID GEORGI 





a ® 


Just before Georgi Malenkov flew back to Russia after his 23-day visit in Britain, he 
posed with two members of a girls’ pipers band at a reception given him by London’s 
Lord Mayor. Loved England, he said on his return. 


which has year by year passed militant 
resolutions on major policy issues. (This 
year, to end nuclear tests, cut arms 
spending drastically, spend the money on 
social services.) A left-wing try to pep up 
Challenge of Our Time, a rather feeble 
presentation by the national committee 
of Co-Op principles, was voted down. A 
resolution to scale down and eventually 
eliminate compensation to shareholders 
in the naticnalized railyways was nar- 
rowly defeated. But a resolution to abol- 
ish conscription was passed by a big ma- 
jority—putting the Co-Ops to the left of 
the CP whose resolution called only for 
“cutting the call-up” from two years to 
one. 


CI ON CALL-UP: At the CP congress a 
Glasgow delegate, whose call for an un- 
equivocal stand against conscription was 
defeated 294-105, insisted that a “party 
fighting a peace campaign cannot for- 
mally endorse conscription ... We have 
a position which conflicts with the con- 
sciences of leading Communists.” The CP 
exec. committee, within hours of the Co- 
Op vote, said that a demand to abolish 
conscription “might weaken the fight for 
a cut in the call-up at a time when the 
Trades Union Congress, Labour Party 
and Co-Op conference had demanded a 
cut.” 


Another conference expressing the fere 
ment was set for the weekend after East- 
er in London, called by a new “Victory 
for Socialism” group of Labourites trying 
to needle their party into greater mili- 
tancy. This group has put out a manie 
festo called Though Cowards Flinch, pub- 
lished jointly with the socialist monthly 
Future which was launched recently by 
left-wing Labour MP's. ’ 

Twelve Labour MP’s are sponsoring the 
conference but the party executive has 
“warned” all constituency parties and 
trade union groups not to participate. 
The conference is expected to demand 
that the parliamentary Labour Party’s 
meetings be thrown open to press and 
public (a demand already raised by Ane- 
urin Bevan) and that its “standing ore 
ders” telling members how to vote be 
abolished to give MP’s more freedom. 
The manifesto argues that constituency 
Labour Parties have a right to know how 
their MP’s vote in parliamentary Labour 
Party huddles and to change them if, in 
obedience to “orders,” they consistently 
vote counter to the majority of their 
constituents. 

For the future of British socialism, the 
key problem is still to breathe democracy 
back into the rigid lungs of the Labour 
Party machine. 








ANNE AND CARL BRADEN 


Pe 


‘Alibi. 





A man’s right to live where he wants 


The Braden Story 


(Continued from Page 1) 
stirred new interest in the entire case, 
with emphasis now on who set off the 
blast that wrecked the home of Andrew 
Wade, to whom the Bradens turned over 
the house they had acquired. The Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal wrote in its leading 
editorial on April 4: 

“One point remaina which has not yet 
been placed before any court: who 
bombed the house of Andrew Wade? A 
crime was committed in 1954 and no 
proof has yet been offered in court that 
the defendants who were charged with 
sedition had anything to do with the 
bombing, The Braden case cannot be 
considered closed as long as the unsolved 


. crime remains as a reproach and a 


puzzle to the community.” 


A HOME IN RUINS: Earlier the Baptist 
Ministers and Deacons Meeting of Louis- 
ville and Vicinity, whose congregations 
represent half the Negro population of 
the area, adopted a resolution demand- 
ing prosecution of the bombers: 
“Failure of the authorities to prosecute 
those who dynamited Wade’s home has 
made it difficult for Negro people to 


obtain housing in neighborhoods of their 
own choosing.” 

Wade himself said: “The attempt to 
use an old sedition law to cover up the 
neglect to apprehend and prosecute the 
perpetrators of intimidation against me 
and my family has failed.” 

He reminded reporters that his home 
is “still in ruins, as it was the day after 
the explosion.” 


MR. SMITH POPS UP: Meanwhile in 
Congress a move was under way for a 
new law that would specifically give 
Congressional sanction for state prosecu- 
tion of “sedition” cases and thereby over- 
turn the Supreme Court stand that the 
Federal government has sole power to 
enforce laws aimed at “violent overthrow 
of the government.” 

Rep. Howard W. Smith (D-Va.), 
father of the Smith Act, and Rep. Harold 
H. Velde (R-Ill.), member of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
were taking the lead for new legislation. 
They were getting support from several 
of the 42 states whose sedition laws are 
now nullified by the Supreme Court 
ruling, 

Rep. John M. Robsion (R-Ky.) called 
for the indictment of Braden and his 
co-defendants: under the Smith Act. 
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“MEN HAVE THE RIGHT AND OBLIGATION TO WORK” 





There was hunger | in Italy and the people were angry 


By Ecco La Scolta 
ROME 

HE WORST WINTER that Europe has 

seen in 100 years has claimed more 
victims than the disaster reports indi- 
cate. In Italy about 300,000 braccianti 
(farm day laborers) have been without 
work for months. 

In good times the braccianti may work 
100 to 150 days a year, earning a maxi- 
mum of $35 a month. Off-season they get 
a few weeks unemployment allowance 
and the rest of the time depend on 
‘charity or starve. 

The government unemployment allow- 
ance, when they get it, consists of 9c 
a day for children, 8c for mothers and 7c 
for disabled parents. They survive on an 
average daily meal of a loaf of bread and 
a cup of flour or an ounce of spaghetti. 
From one year to the next they never 
see a piece of meat or fish on their tables. 
Watery vegetable soup is the closest they 
ever get to protein. 


SPLIT HEADS: In many agricultural 
towns there is a rag-market open once a 
week. Here the braccianti come, when 
they have a few lira, to outfit themselves. 
Shirts, socks, underwear, trousers, dresses 
—all are the cast-off rags of city workers 
in a land where clothes are patched and 
worn and patched again until they are 
in shreds, long before the braccianti ever 
see them. 

The hovels must be seen to be believed. 
One room is standard for an entire fam- 


ily; three or four to a bed. Mattresses: | 


canvas sacking filled with straw; heat: 
glowing charcoal on a piece of sheet 
metal; furniture: a table, a few chairs. 

This winter the suffering and hunger 
transcended the threshold of endurance. 
In dozens of towns and cities the bracci- 
anti were demonstrating, demanding 
work, money, food. Heads were split, 
leaders imprisoned, demonstrators shot 
and killed. 

The latest in a series of such events 
took place in Barletta, on the Adriatic 
Coast near Bari. Barletta (70,000 pop.) 
has a Socialist mayor, a Communist vice- 
mayor and a Left majority in the city 
council. It is the center of one of Italy’s 
most depressed and poverty-stricken ag- 
ricultural areas. 


HUNGRY AND ANGRY: Winter snows, 
sub-zero freezes and subsequent floods 
had swept the countryside bare. Grapes, 
olives, almonds, potatoes, fruit were de- 
stroyed. Sharecroppers and small farm- 
ers were ruined. 

To meet the crisis, the government had 
allotted five million lira (about $8,000) 
in relief funds for the Barletta district. 
For the 5,000 unemployed, alone, this 
comes to $1.60 per person. The fund was 
gone before the real trouble started. 

On March 13, the unemployed besieged 
the local Pontificia Opera d’Assistenze 
(Catholic Relief Organization) where a 
thousand food packages were stored. To 
stave off trouble, the mayor ordered 750 
relief tickets, each good for a few pounds 
of bread and flour, to be distributed from 
City Hall, but the city had been parcel- 
ing these tickets out to the most needy 
cases and the last of the tickets was, gone. 
Meanwhile, the police (under state and 
not city control) had arrested “ringlead- 
ers” of the disturbance in front of the 
Pontificia office, adjacent to the church. 


THE POLICE COME: The following 
morning, 4,000 starving and angry un- 
employed men and women gathered in 
front of the church demanding that the 





Tl Paesa, Rome 


“They complain of being cold—so fire!” 








THE PARENTS OF A BRACCIANTE KILLED BY THE POLICE 
“One room is standard for an entire family .. .” 


food parcels be handed out. The priest 
had distributed the packets the previous 
month, with apparent political favorit- 
ism. 

In desperation, a trade union delega- 
tion pleaded with the priest to distribute 
the food parcels to the most needy cases. 
“The Pontificate is not open to sugges- 
tions from outsiders,” said the priest as 
he telephoned for the riot squad. 

Police arrived and began hurling tear- 
gas grenades into the crowd. Women were 
clubbed. Police opened fire with sub- 
machine guns, wounding and killing. 

One of the dead, Guiseppi Spadara, 49, 
left a wife and seven children, the young- 
est 16 months old; $160 in debts and 


four months’ rent due on their one-room 
habitation. Since October he had worked 
exactly two hours, shoveling snow. The 
day previous he had been one of the for- 
tunate ones to get two pounds of bread 
and a pound of flour from the city. 


WHOLE TOWN MOURNS: The other, 
Giuseppe Di Corato, 28, left a 61-year-old, 
sick, pensionless father. Both were brac- 
cianti; both had their identity cards 
stamped, Analfabeta (illiterate); neither 
was a Communist. 

When news from Barletta reached 
Rome, the Chamber of Deputies went into 
an uproar. The Minister of the Interior 
claimed that the police had only been 
“protecting property and maintaining or- 


der.” Two days later the government 
sent the equivalent of $900 to Barletta 
“for emergency relief.” 

The entire town of Barletta went into 
mourning for the funeral. Merchants 
posted on their closed doors cards read- 
ing: “A Grieving Citizen.” Forty Socialist 
and Communist members of Parliament 
attended and formed a committee of in- 
vestigation. Spadara’s orphans were 
adopted by the left trade unions. On the 
day after the funeral the unemployed 
again demonstrated, for bread, work and 
justice. 


“ABUSIVE WORK”: In Sicily, Danilo 
Dolci, well known non-Communist writer, 
formed a Christian-idealist movement to 
dramatize the plight of the Sicilian peas- 
ant. 

He contacted the famous authors, Al- 
berto Moravia, Carlo Levi and Ignazio 
Silone, publisher Giulio Einaudi (son of 
the former Italian President) and other 
well-known intellectuals. All agreed to 
help. Apeals were written, petitions 
signed, facts presented. Nothing hap- 
pened. 

In Trazzero, a small community near 
his home, Dolci organized a work brigade 
to repair a muddy, ruined street. This 
action was intended to demonstrate that 
there was plenty of public work that 
needed doing; that the unemployed could 
b. put to useful, productive labor in- 
stead of starving in idleness. 

The police arrived and ordered the bri- 
gade to stop work. They refused. Dolci 
was arrested. As four policemen carried 
him bodily off, he shouted to his follow- 
ers not to be provoked, but to use passive 
resistance. 

Dolci and 24 followers are now stand- 
ing trial for “resisting the police—proe 
moting unauthorized public demonstra- 
tion—and conducting abusive work in 
the public weal.” 


HARVEST: The pre-trial hearing started 
on March 24. Brought to the court mane 
acled and chained to two of his followers, 
Dolci calmly described the suffering in 
his county: the 87% infant mortality; 
the case of one man who had killed his 
own brother for the equivalent of $3. He 
repeated again and again: “Men have the 
right and the obligation to work”’—a 
phrase from the Italian Constitution. He 
faces a maximum imprisonment of three 
years. 

Both Dolci and Moravia may also stand 
trial for “immoral writings’— Dolci for 
his well-known book, Pages of an Inves- 
tigation in Palermo, and Moravia for his 
famous La Ciociara (The Wearers of 
Work Shoes). Both are realistic exposi- 
tions of poverty, hard life and prostitu- 
tion in Sicily and Rome. 

In a few weeks, important provincial 
and municipal elections will be held. Per- 
haps then the winter wheat will be reaped. 





THE BUS STRIKE—SECOND PHASE 





Door-to-door drive on in Montgomery 
to spur Negroes to register to vote 


HE . MONTGOMERY — Improvement 
Assn. several weeks ago entered a bid 
for a franchise to set up a bus company 
“owned and operated by Negroes (to) 
provide adequate transportation for our 
people.” It was rejected. MIA president 
Martin Luther King and fellow members 
resubmitted the bid on April 2. It was re- 
jected again. 


Mayor Gayle and the city commission- 
ers told them to use the City Lines buses, 
boycotted by Negro citizens since Dec, 5, 
when Mrs. Rosa Parks was arrested and 
fined for refusing to give her bus seat to 
a white man. The MIA was then organiz- 
ed to conduct a one-day boycott. Since 
that day, Montgomery’s 50,000 Negroes 
have shunned the buses. Mayor Gayle 
told Dr. King the company was offering 
“excellent service for the entire city.” 


A reporter asked Dr. King: “What will 


you do now? Is your passive resistance 
movement bogging down?” 

The people were “just as determined as 

ever to walk until their demands are 
met,” he replied. He repeated those de- 
mands as “courtesy from the bus driv- 
ers,” seating on a first-come-first-served 
basis, and Negro drivers for predomi- 
nantly Negro routes. He said that under 
Alabama laws the bus company could not 
do more than grant the demands. A case 
attacking those laws is pending in a fed- 
deral court. 
NEXT STEP, THE VOTE: Dr. King was 
fined $500 and costs on March 22 for 
“leading a conspiracy” to violate a 25- 
year-old anti-boycott law originally 
aimed at labor. The case of 92 other lead- 
ers of the resistance movement indicted 
with Dr. King were continued until his 
appeal has been acted on. 

Answering the question what the MIA 


would do next, he said a block-by-block 
campaign was under way to encourage 
Negro citizens’ to register for voting in 
this year’s elections. It is “an educative 
project,” he said, “since, in order to qualie 


fy, an applicant is required to take a 
written examination.” 


While the MIA’s legal staff handles the 
bus cases the voter-registration commite- 
tee, headed by Citizens Club president 
Rufus Lewis, former Alabama State Col- 
lege football coach, visits from door to 
door in the Negro district. The plan is to 
go to court on the voting issue, too, if, as 
Lewis told reporters, “we can’t get some 
satisfaction by appealing to the registra- 
tion officigls.”” Alabama requires a pro- 
spective voter both to pass a written ex- 
amination and to satisfy examiners that 
he is of “good character.” Members of the 
White Citizens Councils are usually the 
judges. 


Macon County, where Negroes are 84% 
of the population and supposedly possess 
the highest percentage of literacy be- 
cause Tuskegee Institute is located there, 


_prevents Negroes from qualifying by 


maintaining an inactive board of regis- 
trars. 
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“Pil Pay S10 
For That Book!’ 


HE person who said that was a young man—maybe 25 or 

26. He was carrying a guitar. The book he wanted was THE 
PEOPLE’S SONGBOOK—a collection of folk and topical songs 
which has been unavailable for the past few years. 


While the price he offered was high, the desperation in 
his plea was not at all unique. For, ever since the book was 
put on the out-of-print list, thousands of people in every part 
of the country have asked us for copies of THE PEOPLE’S 
SONGBOOK. 






THE PEOPLE’S SONGBOOK was published in 1948. The 
finest talents in the folksong field were arrayed to make this 
a collection of lasting importance and popularity. Waldemar 
Hille, noted musicologist and composer, assumed editorial 
supervision. Pete Seeger, Earl Robinson, Irwin Silber and 
others served on the editorial board. Songs were contributed by 
people like Woody Guthrie, Lee Hays, Harold Rome, Earl Rob- 
inson, Vern Partlow, Sir Lancelot, Bill Broonzy and many 
others. Outstanding musicians composed creative piano and 
guitar arrangements. 


The best people’s songs of many generations were brought 
together between the covers of a single book. Songs like: Care- 
less Love, Old Smoky, Blue Tail Fly, John Henry, Joe Hill, Peat 
Bog Soldiers, Talking Union, Strange Fruit, The Horse With 
a Union Label, Go Down Moses, Picketline Priscilla, Kevin 
Barry, songs of the Spanish Civil War—100 sOngs in all. 





No wonder, then, when the book was published, it was 
acclaimed by critics and audiences alike. Here is what a few 
people had to say about THE PEOPLE’S SONGBOOK. 


“Here is a big, clean wind of a book that will blow the 
mists of doubt and discouragement right out of your 
heart ... These songs form a part of the universal lang- 
uage of liberty ...a singing testament of the future.” 


—ALAN LOMAX 


| “In this book a swelling chorus of people’s voices is raised 
in old and new songs of faith in freedom and protest 
against oppression—a contemporary ‘cry for Justice’ that 
is worthy of a place beside the collections of Upton Sin- 

clair and Jack London.” 
—B. A. BOTKIN 


“A long-awaited record of a kind of American folk 
music which should long ago have entered the conscious- 
ness of the American people.” 

—LEONARD BERNSTEIN 








“This collection is a MUST for anyone seriously in- 
terested in American people’s music.” 
—MARC BLITZSTEIN 





Now, this outstanding collection has been made available 
once again. If you never had a copy of THE PEOPLE’S SONG- 
BOOK, you are in for many delightful evenings singing from 
this wonderful collection. If you are one of the many whose 
copy has been lost, lent, or worn out with constant use, now 
you can get a new one. The price for this 128-page, paper- 
backed edition is just $1.50. Get your copy right away. Fill out 
the coupon below and mail with your check or money order to 
People’s Artists—and your copy of THE PEOPLE’S SONG- 
| BOOK will go out by return mail. 


See ee Se SSS eee eee eee eee eee 
7 
People’s Artists Inc. 
124 West 21st Street 
New York 11, N.Y. 


Enclosed find $........ POG ccsiced copies of 
THE PEOPLE’S SONGBOOK @ $1.50 


per copy. Please send to: 


Peeters 


























New York’s third Smith Act trial in seven years 
began April 9 in the Federal Courthouse at Foley 
Sq. with the questioning of prospective jurors from 
a panel of 150. Eighty percent were employes— 
junior executives, clerks, etc—of such big firms 


as Consolidated Edison, 


N.Y. Telephone Co., 
N.Y. Central and Penn. railroads and banks, whose 
salaries, unlike the incomes of small businessmen 


ander 


THE PROTEST WAS HEAVY 





‘Daily Worker’ gets offices 
back—but in shambles 


HE EIGHT dark days during 

which Manhattan tax collec- 
tor Donald R. Moysey’s small 
army of occupation was en- 
camped in the offices of the 
Daily Worker came to an end on 
Tues., April 3. The 30 staff mem- 
bers, who managed to maintain 
publication of the paper under 
crippling handicaps in make- 
shift quarters without their tools, 
regained possession of their 
premises in time to headline their 
next edition: “WE'RE BACK! 
Free Press Scores Victory.” 


From coast to coast, from 
powerful newspapers and in- 
fluential individuals (including 
some of the most devoted anti- 
Communists in the country), had 
come protests against a govern- 
ment attempt to suppress a dis- 
sident publication on an unsup- 
ported charge of income-tax de- 
linquency. 


5-CITY RAID: The revenuers 
had seized the property of the 
paper and of Communist Party 
headquarters in five cities on 
March 27 in concerted surprise 
raids that reminded many grim- 
ly of the Palmer searches and 
seizures of nearly 40 years ago. 
They acted under a tax lien in- 
stituted on the ground that the 
DW owed some $46,000 in back 
income taxes and the CP nearly 
$400,000. They used a provision 
of the law which permits such 
drastic emergency measures only 
when a tax creditor is believed 
about to disperse his assets. 


Official Washington disclaimed 
any foreknowledge of the raids 
and insisted Moysey acted on 
his own without consultation 
with any of his superiors. But 
the current issue of Time maga- 
zine says: “The raids showed 
signs of having been planned by 
and directed from [Atty. Gen.] 
Brownell’s ‘Washington office.’ ”’ 
Few believed that such a move 
could or would have been carried 
out without prior approval, if not 
direction, of top Washington 
brass. 


“A BIG VICTORY”: The DW 
and the CP reoccupied their of- 
fices after their attorneys in fed- 
eral court reached an agreement 
that both organizations would 
post cash bonds equal to the T- 
mens’ estimated value of the as- 
sets they had seized. In the case 
of the DW, this amounted to 
$3,000; for the CP, $1,500. 


DW editor John Gates called 
the restoration of the property 


the end of “eight days of law- 
lessness” and said: 


“Freedom of the press and free 
political association have won a 
big victory. The original intent 
of the government to close down 
the Daily Worker and cripple the 
Communist Party under the guise 
of phony unpaid taxes has met 
with a resounding defeat.” 


As for the tax charge against 
it, the DW said editorially on 
April 2: 


“This newspaper has at all 
times filed regular tax state- 
ments with the Internal Revenue 
Service as required by law. They 
were never questioned. When the 
Service wanted to examine our 
books last year, it did so at great 
length and with our full co- 
operation. It asked for a waiver 
of the statute of limitations for 
the years 1951 and 1952 and re- 
ceived it. Its agent, one Mr. 
Cohen, spent months in our of- 
fice going into every detail of 
ow finances. He informed his 
superior, in the presence of our 
accountant, that he had received 
every cooperation from us.” 


OFFICE A SHAMBLES: It was 
common knowledge that the DW 
since its inception has always 
operated at a deficit, often as 
high as $200,000 a year. The 
question prompted by the seizure 
was: how does one pay an in- 
come tax on debts? 


For an extra touch of irony, 
the day after the DW regained 
its quarters its mail contained a 
check for $24.08 representing a 
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Herblock in Washington Post 

“For the outstanding nonsup- 

porting performance of the year, 

this tin padlock, inscribed ‘Yay, 
Team’ ...” 


the trial lasts. 


or shopkeepers, will continue, no matter how long 
The defendants 
right): James E. Jackson, William Norman, Alex- 
Trachtenberg, 


George Blake Charney, Fred M. Fine. Defendant 
Sid Stein is not shown. He is in the West. St, Fed- 
eral house of detention under $105,000 bail. 


(above, left to 


Mrs. Marion Bachrach, 


refund of overpaid Social Se- 
curity taxes for 1951; it was 
signed by Donald R. Moysey. 


As for the CP, political parties 
are not required to pay income 
taxes. 


Returning DW staffers re- 
ported that their offices were in 
a shambles. Papers and files were 
strewn about, desk drawers had 
been emptied and scattered, per- 
sonal effects were missing, books 
had pages torn out of them or 
were ripped in half, one ad- 
dressograph machine was broken 
and name plates were damaged 
or bent, a set of earphones at 
a rewrite desk was ripped out. 


All told, the cost of the occu- 
pation to the DW, in addition to 
the posted bond of $3,000, in- 
cluded some $2,300 in a seized 
checking account, more than $1,- 
000 for repair of damages to 
property, and up to $3,000 in loss 
of income during the week the 
padlocks were on. 


DANGER REMAINS: Although 
the DW was back in operation, 
it faced continuing harassment 
as long as the tax lien remained 
because under it the Internal 
Revenue Service can seize the 
paper’s operating income. On 
April 6 the paper reported that 
Moysey had refused to confer 
with its attorney on methods of 
continuing operations financial- 
ly under the tax lien and a court 
move for an injunction to lift 
the lien was likely. The paper 
wrote editorially on April 5: 


“The lawless government raid- 
ers did achieve part of their ob- 
jective. The raids were trumped 
up—as some newspapers astutely 
pointed out—to give the Treas- 
ury Dept. possession of records 
and other papers to which it was 
not legally entitled. This viola- 
tion of due process was carried 
out successfully, and until the 
action is officially repudiated, it 
hangs as a threat over every 
American institution and private 
individual, For our part, we in- 
tend to go into the courts and 
ask that the ‘jeopardy seizure’ 
be declared illegal and the money 
which we had to post be re- 
turned. We will do this not only 
for our sake but in the interests 
of a free press and of the rights 
of everybody... There is no 
tax case against us. There never 
was. We filed all the required 
forms every year. The Treasury 
cooked up a tax claim on a non- 
profit-making publication as an 
alibi for seizure.” 

Meanwhile the paper depends 
for support on contributions to 
the Emergency Committee for a 
Free Press (of which the 
GUARDIAN's general manager, 
John T. McManus, is a member), 
832 Broadway, NYC. Robert W. 
Dunn is treasurer. 
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The politics story 
(Continued from Page 1) 


spoken the prevailing sentiment in both 
political parties.” 


WISCONSIN PRIMARY: Speaking the 
“prevailing sentiment” was Kefauver’s 
contribution in a ‘campaign when ma- 
chine favorites of both major parties felt 
obliged to pretend that such sentiments 
=—on peace and jimcrow—did not exist. 
Whether out of political canniness or 
genuine principle, Kefauver was stirring 
the grass roots in the South as he had in 
the prairie states. 

In the Minnesota primary he had 
handed his rival Adlai Stevenson a de=« 
vastating defeat. In the Wisconsin pri- 
mary he was measured against President 
Eisenhower himself, and came out well. 

There was no contest in the Wisconsin 
Democratic primary and not much of one 
in the Republican Party. (John B. Chap- 
ple, a pro-McCarthy, anti-Eisenhower 
candidate, was easily crushed.) As in 
Minnesota, voters could ask for either 
party’s ballot without regard to previous 
enroilment. The primary tallies were: 





N.Y. Herald Tribune 
“Oh dear! I should have known better 
than to put two Democrats together.” 


primary ... There is no blinking the fact 
that the statewide totals indicate that 
the President has nowhere near the 
strength that the polls have indicated 
and that the myth of Eisenhower invin- 
cibility is nothing but a myth.” 


THE NEGROES SHIFT: The Republi- 
cans clung hopefully to another shift dis- 
cernible in Wisconsin. While normally 


Stevenson seemed far more frightened 
of Kefauver than of Eisenhower. He can- 
celed all vacation plans after Minnesota 
and tried to catch up with Kefauver’s 
tireless stumping tours. With party mae 
chine and labor leaders behind him, 
Stevenson said he was “running scared” 
end tried to steal the under-dog appeal 
from Kefauver. After Kefauver had been 
hand-shaking his way through Califore 
nia for, some days, Stevenson’s backer, 
Sen. Humphrey (Minn.), went west to 
block him and Stevenson, himself, fole 
lowed. Gladwin Hill in the N.Y. Times 
(3/30) described the debate, in which, 
before newsreel and still cameras, Stev- 
enson munched a corned beef sandwich 
in Los Angeles’ garment district: 


“In the sandwich shop he was maneu- 
vered by campaign stage managers 
through a crowd to a seat at a counter 
between two women, Elaine Rubin, 19 
years old and Sadie Hayes, 30. Miss Hayes, 
a Negro, had moved her seat from one 
farther down the counter a few minutes 
before at the suggestion of Stevenson 
supporters.” 


WHAT’S AT STAKE: It was doubtful 
that the nomination would be decided 





L.A. Free Press 
“LET US PREY” 


gress. Walter Lippman in the N.Y. Herald 
Tribune (3/29) said that: 


“,..0On the prospect of an Eisenhower- 
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Stalin reappraisal 


(Continued from Page 1) 
would not make any statement against 
the Communisits.” 

Pietro Nenni, leader of the Socialist 
Party which has long had a working 
united front with the CP, felt heartened. 
In his party magazine, Labc World, he 
wrote that his major differences with 
the Communists had largely centered on 
the question of Italy’s road to socialism. 
He said the CP in the past foresaw civil 
war while “. . . we Socialists have maine 
tained instead that, in a number of coun- 
tries and especially in the most civilized 
Western countries, it can only be a dem- 
ocratic way.” 


BRITISH REACTION: In England, left- 
Labourite Aneurin Bevan’s weekly Trib- 
une (3/23), on the eve of the visit of 
Soviet leaders Bulganin and Krushchev, 
said editorially: 

. “Let us welcome them when they come 
to England, not only because we want 
peace with their country, but also be- 
cause they have taken the first steps in 
the most difficult and honorable of operae 
tions—the dismantling of a dictatorship. 
But let us insist that they and their fol- 
lowers move with increasing speed and 
gureness along the road they have 
opened.” 

Bevan, like most Socialists, took for 
granted the correctness of all charges 
against the Stalin era and argued that 
the Soviet Union ought “to approach the 
future with fresh constitutional ime 
provisations so as to prevent a similar 
occurrence.” He argued that Communists 
were putting too much confidence in the 
belief that “the present leaders are better 
men than Stalin” and added: 

‘““Consider how far this sort of reason- 
ing has taken the Communists from the 
once austere and objective analysis of 
the relations between men and their so- 
cial institutions. In place of this there 
has now been substituted a sort of third- 
rate theology.” 


“THE STALIN WALL”: The Christian 
Science Moniter summed up: 

“Tt is known that Stalin's intransigence 
erected a wall around Communist parties 
everywhere, preventing them from enter- 
ing into flexible alliance with groups of 
the left and even of the center, alliances 
which might have ultimately placed 
the Communists in strategic positions 
thorughout Europe. The ‘Stalin wall’ now 
has been apparently removed... .” 

Some of the Left were not swept off 
their feet. They recalled that more than 
a “Stalin wall” had differentiated Com- 


munists from Social Democrats and won- 
dered whether the long doctrinal debates 
could be so lightly discounted, though all 
cheered unity on immediate issues. 


More important, Communists around 
the world, still without a clear bill of 
particulars against Stalin, varied widely 
in their reactions. For example, Costa 
Rica CP leader Manuel Mora, on his 
return from the 20th Congress, said: 


“T cannot find the attacks on Stalin of 
which the cables speak. ... They [the 
Soviet leaders] are not repudiating 
Stalin’s merits, nor do they blame him for 
the phenomenon that they are now coun- 
teracting. But they are forced to oppose 
a conception that could have fatal con- 
sequences, the cult of personality.” 


POLAND—STRONG TALK: But Warsaw 
radio was reporting that “hundreds of 
leaders of the Soviet Communist Party, 
fighters of the revolution of 1917, talented 
leaders of the civil war and the struggle 
against the imperialists fell victims to 
provocation. . . . How monstrously and 
pathologically suspicious must have been 
the thoughts of the man who could sup- 
pose that numerous members of the Cen- 
tral Committee, most of them Old Bole 
sheviks, were enemies or imperialist 
agents. And yet it was Stalin himself who 
approved the lists of members of the Cen- 
tral Committee about to be arrested. The 
list of false accusations is long.” 


When the Italian CP’s national coun- 
cil met in Rome early this month Stalin's 
portrait stood alongside those of Marx, 
Engels and Lenin. The criticism of Stalin 
there, as in France, was far more tem- 
pered than in East Germany or Poland. 
The stress in discussion in I’Humanite 
was overwhelmingly on other aspects of 
the 20th Congress. 


AMERICAN REACTION: In the US. re- 
actionary, liberal and Socialist sources 
took the new view of Stalin as gospel. 
Eugene Dennis, gen. secy. of the CP, in 
the Worker (4/8) seemed generally to ac- 
cept that new view but added: 

“Necessarily our own ability to judge 
this record [of the Stalin era] and the 
progress of this present reassessment is 
greatly limited by the absence of first- 
hand knowledge or contact. However, we 
believe that the CPSU leadership in facing 
this question and boldly placing it before 
the membership of the CPSU and the 
whole Soviet people does a great service 
to their party and to the whole people. 
Only a party that is really strong and 
enjoys the confidence of the people based 
upon actual achievements on their behalf 
would be able to open up such a ques- 
tion and pursue it publicly.” 


Few in the US. left, right or center, 
questioned the reassessment of Stalin or 
of Tito. Few openly doubted the startling 
posthumous rehabilitation of men tried 
and executed for “Tito-directed” con- 
spiracies in the people’s democracies, 
though the Daily Worker did ask for a 
fuller account of how Laszlo Rajk’s 
confession could have been rigged in an 
open Hungarian court. 


ACTION IN BULGARIA: Bulgarians “re- 
habilitated” ex-Premier Kostov who, 
on Dec. 16, 1949, was hanged for con- 
spiracy to subvert the state for Tito. Un- 
like Rajk, Kostov had repudiated his con- 
fession in court, although he was said to 
have restated his confession and asked 
for the death sentence before it was 
passed. 


Bulgarian Premier Vulko Chervenkov, 
one of those responsible for Kostov’s con- 
viction, was censured by the Bulgarian 
CP for failures in collective leadership. 
But there was no hint that he would re- 


sign or that he would be investigated for 


his part in what, according to his present 
statements, was a monstrous frame-up. 
Ten others co-defendants of Kostov who 
had been sent to prison for long terms 
were expected to be released. 


Polish Premier Jozef Cyrankiewicz gave 
one answer to a question that had puz- 
gled many: Why did the present critics 
of Stalin accede to his alleged tyranny? 
Speaking at a meeting of architects in 
Warsaw early this month the Premier said 
that “it would have been a crime against 
the revolution and against the nation to 
march against the revolution because of 
distortion.” 


PRISONS EMPTY: In Russia and the 
people’s democracies: people were quietly 
coming out of prison: opponents of ge- 
neticist Lysenko, Polish ex-Premier Go- 
mulka, Czechoslovak co-defendants of 
Rudolf Slansky, who was executed on 
charges similar to those faced by Rajk in 
Hungary. Slansky himself and Vladimir 
Clementis, both executed in 1952, have 
not been exonerated. Last week Zdenek 
Fierlinger, president of the Czech national 
assembly, now touring Moscow, was asked 
by reporters whether he foresaw such a 
rehabilitation. The N. Y. Herald Tribune 
(4/7) quoted him: 


“I don’t know what has been published 
on it in my country during my absence. 
All I can say is that there was actually 
@ trial, that Slansky was found guilty 
with other friends, who with Slansky 
violated socialist legality.” 


Inside the Soviet Union, where the 
specific charges against Stalin were still 
cloaked in generalities, Pravda and other 


Soviet papers raised more charges againsé 
Stalin but again failed to document them, 
Pravda reprinted a Chinese newspaper 
editorial saying that Stalin had failed te 
prepare the country against war and had 
committed “such serious mistakes as exe 
cesses in the struggle against enemies of 
the people.” 


The statement, first definite word te 
come from China on the reassessment, 
also charged Stalin with “‘conceit, recke 
lessness, committing arbitrary acts,” nege 
lecting the welfare of the farmers, “sube 
jectivism,” ‘“one-sidedness,” ‘divorcing 
himself from objective reality and the 
masses.” 


“ROTTEN ELEMENTS”: The scholarly 
Kommunist assailed Stalin’s lack of dee 
mocracy within the party. The Army's 
paper Red Star attacked his military 
reputation and accused him of denying 
Lenin’s military abilities, depriving the 
Army of the “very rich Leninist military 
inheritance.” 


There was yet no firm statement of 
charges a lawyer could argue against. The 
discussion was raging up and down the 
Soviet Union in all fields. Pravda found 
some of it beyond bounds. On April 5, 
it said “rotten elements” had taken ade 
vantage of the Stalin debate to attack 
basic CP policies. It said: 


“The party cannot permit that the 
freedom to discuss problems should be 
taken as a freedom to propagandize views 
alien to the spirit of Marxism-Leninism 
because this would contradict the party’s 
rules and its principles.” 


Pravda singled out by name those who 
had made “anti-party sallies” and those 
party readers who failed to show “Bole 
shevik irreconcilability” toward them. 


NOT SO DISTURBED: To some observe 
ers who foresaw the “floodgates” of free 
give-and-take opening up under collece 
tive leadership, Pravda’s editorial seemed 
a disappointing limitation of debate. The 
situation seemed harder to understand 
in the light of the apparent security of 
the Soviet Union as a sociaHst state. Jack 
Raymond in the N.Y. Times (4/3) ree 
ported from Leningrad: 


“Most impressive is the complete lack 
of evidence that the Communists have 
been emotionally disturbed in their. idee 
ological loyalties.” 

Raymond quoted a “Russian-speaking 
foreigner who had unusually intimate 
contacts with party people”: 

“They have accepted the statements of 
the present leaders with the same dise 
cipline and faith that they have shown 
their leaders all along.” 
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Your Life Insurance Needs? 


Analysis and counsel given 


LOU BLUMBERG 
HA 17-5407 
Fire, Auto & All Other Insurance 





“A TREAT FOR MOVIE-GOERS! Great pictorial excite- 
ment and cinematic vitality!” —w.y Times 


“STUNNING! Ulanova is 
magnificent!” 


* or ROMEO 
and | ULil | Oe 





GAT: PARIS Theatre, (6 SoS mu SOI 


in Wash., D.C. Dupont Theatre, 
1332 Conn. Ave. N. W., DU 1-7%00 


tema ESQUIRE Theatre, Gi & Oownng Su, SP) 4791 
2 Cecage Comme SURF Theatre, 170K Dearborn fee. OF 1 1/62 





PUBLICATIONS 








LOS ANGELES 





“SUPPRESSED TESTAMENT 











ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 
M. Franklin (Maury) Mitchell 
OPTICIAN 


610 8. Broadway, Los Angeles 
Sulte 405 Vandike 3530 
QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRICES 


Repairs @ Ooculists’ 
Carefully Fitted 


WM. L. GOLTZ 





Los Angeles 





PROGRESSIVE OPTICIANS 


Rapid Service @ Eyeglasses 
Prescriptions 


6132 Wilshire Blvd. 
WEbster 5-1107 


OF LENIN” 
Complete text of Lenin's final es- 
timate of Stalin and proposal te re- 
move him from office. Plus back- 
round material and comments by 
mn Trotsky. 
For a copy send 25c to 
PIONEER PUBLISHERS 


116 University PI. New York 
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Listings in the Calendar and 
Classified section are available at 
40c a line (five words): minim- 
um charge $2 per insertion. 

Copy deadline Monday before 
publication. Please send payment 
with copy. Address: ‘Classified 
National Guardian, 17 Murray 
s. & ¥. % 


CALENDAR 


Chicago 




















Choice Seats: Orchestra Hall recitals. 
May 7; Mstislav Rostropovich, Soviet 
Cellist. May 18: Pete Seeger & Weavers, 
folksingers. Call AN 3-1877 or come to 
Buite 403, 189 W. Madison. 





Newark 





RALLY: CIVIL RIGHTS-CIVIL LIBER- 
TIES, A-Common Bond. Speakers: How- 
ard Past, William L. Patterson, and 








NEW YORK 


0) FN) 1 


MERCHANDISE 


SPRING SPECIAL-ENGLISH BICYCLE 
with 3-peed gears, hand brakes, pump 
& tourist bag. SPEC. $39.95. Standard 
Brand Dist., 143 4th Ave. (13-14 Sts.) 
GR 3-7819. I hour free parking or 2 
tokens. 











FINE FURS 
Fur coats of every description. Also 
mink stoles. Expert REMODELING and 
repairing. Time to store your furs, pick- 
up service and delivery. 
MAX KUPERMAN 


OR 5-7773 315 Seventh Av. 





COMBINATION storm-screen windows. 
VERTICAL BLINDS, table pads, radia- 
tor enclosure. MIRRORS, GLASS & 
MARBLE TOPS. 

JOHN KOBLICK 


238 Reid Av., B’klyn. GL 2-3024 





LARGE SAVINGS—Good, modern furni- 
ture at low markup. Come in and see. 








Martha Stone (N.J. Smith Act Defend- Special consideration to GUARDIAN 
ant). Fri, May 4, 8:30 p.m. at Masonic 5 SMILOW-THIELLE 
Community Center, High & Kinney New York: 856 Lex. Ave. MU 6-7308 
Streets. Entertainment—Noted folk sing- White Plains: 41 menarche Ave. 
ers. Adm. 75c incl. tax. WH 8-4788 

New York GIFTS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 





* YORKVILLE COMPASS FORUM * 

Friday, April 20, 8:30 P.M. 

‘ presents 

“THE RIGHT TO TRAVEL” 
Do you want your right to travel restrict- 
ed? We contend that the right to travel 
abroad is a right protected by the Con- 
stitution. 


Hear: 
DR. CLARK FOREMAN 

Past Director, Power Division of Public 
Works Administration; Past Director of 
Defense Housing, Federal Housing Agen- 
cy; Past President, Southern Conference 
for Human Welfare. Now — Director, 
Emergency Civil Liberties Committee. 

LEARN ABOUT YOUR RIGHTS 
and what you can do to protect them. 

YORKVILLE TEMPLE, 157 E. 86 St: 
° Cont. 85c; members, 75c e 
CLUB CINEMA (430 Sixth Av.) “A SONG 
TO REMEMBER,” April 14. Merle Oberon 
and Paul Muni in the story of Frederick 
Chopin. In color with a score including 
many famous Chopin compositions su- 
perbly performed. Showings: Sat. only, 
8:30 and 10 p.m. Adm: Members, $1; 
non-members, $1.25. Next week: CRASH 
OF SILENCE. 





THE TWELVE SOCIAL CLUB, INC. 
820 Broadway, near 12 8t., presents 
TINO VALENTI guitarist & folksinger 
Bat., April 14th 9 p.m. Buffet, 
Social Dancing. Contribution. 


fo WS 3 











General 

UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHIC PIN-UP 
BIRTHDAY GREETING WITH PLASTIC 
BOUND ALBUM — 7c. PAL FILM 
SERVICE, Blvd. P.O. Box 123G, New 
York 59, N. ¥ 

Nu-LIFE VITAMINS, 18 Vitamins, 13 
Minerals. 30 Day Supply, $1 90 Day 
Supply. $2.50, prepaid. FOLDER FREE. 
Nu-LIFE Co., 2605 N. Temple St., Los 
Angeles 26, Calif. 


KANCO RAZOR BLADES 
DOUBLE EDGE ONLY. 130 BLADES for 















$2. 60 for $1. Spe heavy or thin 
when ordering. 33 Union Sq W., New 
York City 3. 
Summer Rental 

2':-31'2 ROOM BUNGALOWS. Private 
lake, sports, social hall, washing mach- 
ine. Also 6-rm. house. 68 mi. from 
NYC, 7 mi. west Middletown on Route 
211. Twin Lakes Colony. Tel. CY 3-0163 
(NYC). 





HALPERN’S FARM, Kerhonkson, N. Y. 
Now renting 2 & 3-room modern bun- 
galows & apt. units; swimming on pre- 
mises, other facilities; reasonable. Tel. 
Kerhonkson 3412 or SPencer 9-7164. 








IMMEDIATE OCCUPANCY — Private 
Lodge at Wingdale on the Lake (form- 
erly Camp Unity). 2 spacious rooms, 
full bath and shower, private garage. 
Rental includes all meals, use of all 
facilities Open for inspection Call 
CHickering 4-0723 (NYC). 





BUNGALOWS & MODERN APTS. 
Low Rental, Swimming, Tennis, 
Recreation Hall, Fireplace, Records, 
ail on premises. LO 6-0990 (NYC). 

THE CRANES, Kernhonkson, N.Y. 

Phone: Kernhonkson 8007-J 





Publications 





FREE SAMPLE COPY for 
age, address and occupation. We are 
100‘~ Socialistic, and with a sane plan 
for avoiding violence in the transition. 
SIMPLIFIED ECONOMICS, 418 E. 9th, 
Kansas City 6, Missouri. 


your name, 





Chicago 
INCOME TAX SERVICE 
Accounting, Bookkeeping 

Mimeographing, Letter. Writing 

ALBERT BOFMAN 637 W. 63d Bt. 

Phone WEnthworth 6-2582 


Antique & diamond jewelry, silverware 
—modern and antique. Repairing and 
remodeling. 
Clara & Irving Gavurin 
22 W. 48 St. (Rm. 1103) CO 5-1881 





TREMENDOUS SAVINGS 
Large selection of adult bedding 
Full line of juvenile furniture 
FLATBUSH BABY CARRIAGE SHOP 
789 Flatbush Av., B’klyn. BU 4-9109 





HI-FIDELITY 
RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 
Sales, Installation, Service 
VECTOR LABORATORIES, 217 3rd 
Av., New York 3. GR 3-7686. 


SERVICES 








? CUSTOM BUILT 
Cabinet-storage units, alterations for 
home, office, most reasonable. 

STEIN INTERIORS 


250 W. 19th St. CH 3-8325 





TIRED OF. MAPLE? 
We make it mahogany. Refinishing, re- 
pairing and polishing furniture in your 
home. Estimates free. 

Phone IN 9-6827. 





SOFA REWEBBED. Relined, Springs Re- 
tied in your home.. Reasonable. Furni- 
ture Repaired, Remodeled. Custom Slip- 


covered, Reupholstered. Foam ‘Rubber 
Cushioning. Call mornings,9-1. HY 8-7887. 
Fraternal Attention 





NORMA CATERERS: Now booking that 
special occasion in temple, home, or of- 
fice. Unusual plan for exceptionally 
large receptions. Hor D’Oeuvres, turkeys, 
meat trays, etc., delivered anywhere in 
metropolitan area. Tel: ES 3-9490. 





WASHING MACHINE REPAIRS 


Sales—New and used machines 





Service for all types 
Brooklyn GE 4-4228 
TELEVISION REPAIRS 
Manhattan and Bronx only 
UNIVERSITY ENGINEERING SERVICE 
(Formerly Aaron’s TV) 

CY 8-0420 
CUSTOM CABINET MAKERS 
Design and Craftsmanship Choice of 
woods and finishes. HI-Fi installations. 

Drawings, estimates free. - 
Beran-Orban, 322 E. 23d. OR ~4-6123. 





FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
Get the MOST for the LEAST! 
Personal and business. Fire, health, 
accident, theft, etc., insurance placed 
RENE M. SCHENKER 
420 Lex Av., N. Y¥. 17 


INSURANCE 
Automobile, Fire, Life, etc. 
GR 5-3826 
799 Broadway (Cor. 11th St.) 








OPTICIAN — Prescriptions filled, broken 
lenses duplicated, precision workman- 
ship, large selection of frames. Special 
attention to Guardian readers. M. ZIESK, 
1114 DeKalb Av. (cor. -B’way), B’klyn. 
Mon.-Fri., 10 a.m.-8 p.m.; Sat., 10 a.m.« 
2 p.m. Phone: GL 2-4771. 





LITERARY AID BUREAU 
Writers Service; ghost writing, editing, 
typing: theses, resumes, fiction, speech- 
es etc. Van Swearengen, 20 E. 100th St. 
TR 6-2294, LE 2-9380. 


NEW YORK 





MU 3-2837 








RALLY TO PROTEST 
PHONY SEIZURE OF 
THE DAILY WORKER 


Defend Freedom of the Press 


THURS., APRIL 19, 8 P.M. 
CHATEAU GARDENS 
2nd Ave. &. Houston St. 
PROMINENT SPEAKERS 


Admission 49¢ 


Emergency Comm. for Free Press 








MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET 
MULTIGRAPHING, 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 
39 Union Square AL 5-8160 





MOVING, STORAGE, EXPERIENCED 
PIANO MOVERS. Profit by my 20 yrs. 
experience. Call Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000 on 
any moving problem. 





JIMMY’S TRUCKING 
Moving and light hauling anywhere. 
Good service at bargain prices. 
ST 9-3262. 





JIM’S EXPRESS 
Young vet. Move inexpensively. $3.50 
per hour per man or flat rate. New 
Station wagon. 24 hr. service. Phone: 
SU 17-7378. 





PIANO TUNING 
REPAIRS 
All work guaranteed 
SULLY CHILDS 
73 W. 82d &t. TR 3. v698 
UNWANTED HAIR REMOVE" 
Permanent 
Private 





Rapid 
Latest Medical Method. Appt. only. 
Laura Green CH 23-7119 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ED & LAWRENCE PHOTO 
CREATIVE PHOTOGRAPHY 
Now booking for Weddings and all your 
Social Events. Child Portraits in your 
home. 








FOR PHOTO ESTIMATE 
Call WA 5-4156 or FO 5-1845 
28 Market St., New York 2, N.Y. 


RESTAURANT 


ALL NATIONS RENDEVOUS 
International couisine, 423 West S&t., 
CH 2-2346. Reservations only. Call for 
information and menu brochure. 

Free parking. Subscription $3-$4. 


FURNISHED ROOM FOR RENT 
PRIVATE, OFF FOYER. Half block to 


subway, W. 137th St., near Drive. Call 
AD 4-5229. 

















Buy ‘‘Youngblood” 


ERWIN, TENN. 

I would like to suggest to 
GUARDIAN readers that we all 
buy a copy of Youngblood ‘now 
in a paper cover) and give it to 
someone else with the inscription 
in the front to keep it moving. 


It is a great book, a noble book, . 


one that is going to live. 

The great literature of Ameri- 
cz. is not going to come from the 
clever ones—it’s coming from the 
heart and brains and blood of 
writers like John O. Killens. 


Elizabeth Seeman 
EAST COAST 


HOW-To-Do-iT 
- PAINTING TIPS 
by Dutch Masters 


NEW CEMENT 


FLOOR | wasn 17 Down 
| WITH A SOLUTION OF FIVE POUNDS 
OF ZINC SULPHATE 10 A GALLON OF WATER. 
THIS WILL CHEMICALLY “CURE” THE CEMENT. 
ALLOW TO DRY THOROUGHLY, THEN SWEEP UP 
CRYSTALS BEFORE PROCEEDING. THIS Wilt 
PROVIDE A GOOD BASE FOR THE FIRST COAT 









DUTCH 
MASTERS 


ano DECK 
ENAMEL 
AN ENORMOUS RANGE OF COLORS IN FLOOR 
AND DECK ENAMEL IS YOURS! IT PRESERVES, 
PROTECTS AND BEAUTIFIES All WOOD AND 
CONCRETE FLOORS, PORCHES, STEPS, BOAT 
DECKS -- ECONOMICALLY! EASY TO APPLY, DRIES 
QUICKLY, GIVES A HARD, TOUGH SURFACE THAT 
WITHSTANDS HEAVIEST TRAFFIC, ROUGHEST 
WEATHER BECAUSE OUR FORMULA IS BASED ON 
BAKELITE RESINS! Ey 
OwW-T 
write for dealer in 
your community. 


WATERPROOF, IT 
Box DM, 17 Murray 





DETERGENT AND WATER! 
In the east, please 











CLEANS EASILY WITH 
p St. New York 17, N.Y. 
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Artist and Crusader 


By Robert Joyce 

VERY ONCE in a while his- 
tory produce- a real life 
story which, in its failures no 
less than its successes, seems to 
epitomize a time. Such was the 
life of Bob Minor, 1884-1952, in 
the industrialized art of drawing 
for mass reproduction and in the 
Marxist’ science of mass politics. 

The many reproductions of 
Minor’s drawings in Joe North’s 
“informal biography”’* restore 
an unusually gifted artist to us. 
Mostly self-taught, he was both 
an internationalist and as native 
as apple pie. He was traditional 
without being Jerivative. He pio- 
neered in the use of crayon on 
rough paper for linecut repro- 
duction. He had humor, satire 
and unaffected sentiment. 

He could organize sweeping 
composition like a great monu- 
ment. builder. Here was a fine 
draftsman who accomplished 
much and promised even more. 
But could he “organize” in the 


same unique and rare way in the - 


field of politics into which ‘he 
was drawn, pushed or fell? — Is: 
this a point for progressives to 
ponder in the time of the new 
look? 


MOVING STORY: North’s ac- . 
" count is moving in his warm de- 


“‘votion to his subject and it. is 
well-written and thorough. He 
takes us from frontier San An- 
tonio to ‘‘working on the rail- 
road” in the turn-of-the-century 
spread of unions and ideas of so- 
cialism. “Minor became actively 
involved in every important poli- 
tical struggle from the Mooney- 
Billings case through the Palmer 
raids, Sacco and Vanzetti and 
Scottsboro up to the first Smith 
Act trials. 

With North we follow the art- 
ist from a signpainter’s shop to 
the San Antonio Gazette to the 
St. Louis Post Dispatch to the 
New York World and a place as 
America’s foremost cartoonist— 
although it was his later work 
for The Masses and Liberator 
that fully brought out the mat- 
ure graphic dramatist and tech- 
nical master. It is an absorbing 
story and a disturbing one. 


TURNING POINT: In 1926, aged 
42, Bob Minor completely gave 
up drawing to devote his time to 
politics. A few years before, the 
lively and historically important 
Liberator had been merged into 
a publication called the Workers 
Monthly of which few today 
have heard and fewer remember. 

North gives this turning-point 
in the life of his artist and cru- 
sader but a page out of nearly 
300, Perhaps this brevity comes 
from a sense of delicacy, for the 
book is an affectionate memorial 
to one lately dead. However, in 
a time when progressives have 
lost touch with the people, a 
glaring cultural failure may have 
more than passing significance. 

When the blight of unrelieved 
dullness characterizes so many 
progressive publications, this is 
not a small matter. It is hard to 
imagine that responsible Italian, 


English or French leaders, or 
their articulate ‘rank-and-file, 
would acquiesce if, say, a Dau- 
mier or a Derain, became a 
speech-maker and gave up being 
an artist. 
A MAN’S HOPE: Not that Minor 
was an ineffective organizer and 
fighter. North calls him the 
“winner of a lost cause” for his 
part in the Mooney defense in 
hysterical 1916, an effort which 
fcrced the commutation of the 
death sentence. Thirty-one years 
later the stricken crusader told 
of his hopes for the first Smith 
Act defendants: 

“Nearly all the great ‘labor 
cases’ in the last seventy-five 
years have hada strange and 





Sketch by Robert Minor 


unexpected. outcome — from the 
viewpoint of the ruling class. In- 
stead of the expected defeat of 
labor and the triumph of their 
persecutors, they have usually 
become to sOme degree, and, -I 
tell you, to an increasing degree, 
a victory of labor and a defeat.of 
the ruling capitalist.class ... 
as a result of a counter-attack 
by the working class, and only 
in the degree that the great.mass 
of the workers is aroused to a 
counter-attack.” 

CAUSE AND EFFECT: In this 
perspective of 75 years (almost 
the span of Minor’s life) the 
Smith Act persecutions have in- 
deed had a “strange and unex- 
pected outcome”. The _ people 
have remained conspicuously 
unaroused by this attack on all 
our freedoms. So the desolation 
of dullness, part cause and part 
effect of the accompanying iso- 
lation of progressives, unfolded 
tragically in the closing years of 
the ex-artist’s life. 

Incidentally, it’s absurd to tell 
the story of a Communist Party 
leader such as Minor in these 
years without even mentioning 
Earl Browder. 


*ROBERT MINOR, Artist and 
Crusader; an Informal Bio- 
graphy; by Joseph North, In- 
ternational Publishers, 381 
Fourth Av., New York 16, N. Y, 
Cloth $3. paper $1.75. 


Give This Paper 


To A Friend 








NEW YORK 








Handwrought Jewelry 


SEVEN STEPS UP 


phyllis 


175 west 4th st nyc @- 

noon.to. 10 pm @ (mon to 6) ® 
discounts to guardian readers 
prices start at $4 ® or 5-8287 
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, A MAIL ORDER SERVICE OFFERING CONSUMER-TESTED MERCHANDISE AT A SAVING 
ta 


LP 63» »m 
FOLK 
ALBUMS 


A choice selection of folk music 
round the world performed by 
outstanding artists on 10” LP 
records by Stinson. 

EXCITING e ENTERTAINING 


EDUCATIONAL 


Each album $2.50 ppd. 


# 52. 
COLN 


BRIGADE, Pete Seeger, 
Lomax, 


Please order by number 

e 
SONGS OF THE LIN- 
AND INTERNATIONAL 
Bess 


Butch Hawes, Ernst 


Bush and chorus. 


27. CALYPSO 


Quinte Brigada 
Cook House 
Quinte Regimento 
Jarama Valley 
Spanish Marching Song 
Quartermaster Song 
Hans Beimler 
Die Thaelmann-Kolonne 
Los Quatros Generales 
Die Moor Soldaten 
Der Inter-Brigaden 
Der Einheitsfront 

e 


SUNG BY 


LORD INVADER, LORD BE- 


GINNER, MACBETH, 


FELIX 


and his INTERNATIONALS, 


Yankee Dollar 
Always Marry @ Pretty Woman 
Pound Your Piaintain in the 
Morter 
Donkey Wants Water 
Sly Mongoose 
Out the Fire 
God Made Us All 
Tied-Tongue Baby 
e 


#68. BOB & LOUISE DeCOR- 


GUARDIAN 
BUYING 
SERVICE 





PROKOFIEV'S 


ROMEO and JULIET 


Suites #2 and 3 


; ee 
Vode MORO I: O ENE 


3 : eins ee 
ee ROMED ».: JOLIET... 
3 SRAM SeaRRR sosaecoos 8 
Prewe e 


Suite #2 performed by Leningrad Philharmonic 
Suite #3 performed by Bolshoi Orchestra 


PLUS 


SHOSTAKOVICH’S 
Ballet Suite #1 


PROKOFIEV’S 
Cinderella Suite #3 


ON TWO TWELVE-INCH LP RECORDINGS 
Regular Price: $9.90 


April 16, 1956 





MULTI - PURPOSED: Use 
them as bed spreads, draperies, 
couch throws, etc. 
ECONOMICAL: Hand blocked 
designs, colorfast, completely 
washable. 

DECORATIVE: Blends with 
modern, traditional, colonial 
decor. 

COLORS: (predominant) Nat- 
ural cream, green, red, blue or 
black. Be sure to indicate color 
“noice when ordering. 


90x108 ......$4.95 ppd. 


Hand Woven Cotton 
Prints From India 


72x108 ......$3.95 ppd. 


GBS SPECIAL: Both for $6.95 ppd. 


.. $9.50 ppd. ..$7.50 ppd. 





IER SING BALLADS AND 


FOLK SONGS 
Hi Ro Jerum 
Walking and A’Talking 
My Old Man 
Missy Mouse 
Par Un Matin 
Sam Hail 
Buffalo Boy 
Cuckoo 
French Partisan Song 

















# 19. FOURPENCE A DAY and 
other BRITISH INDUSTRIAL 
FOLKSONGS sung by EWAN 
MacCOLL with banjo and 
guitar accompaniment, 


Poor Paddy Works of the 


#67. JEWISH YOUNG FOLK- 
SINGERS CHORUS present A 
CONCERT OF FOLK SONGS 
(Yiddish, French, Spanish, 
English and Hebrew). 

In A Shetl 


#75. FOLK SONGS OF WOMEN 
THE WORLD OVER sung by 
JEAN MURAI with’ guitar, 
mandolin and _ flute accom- 


paniment. 
Whistle Daughter, 


#1. BURL IVES: THE WAY- 
FARING STRANGER. 

The Blue Tail Fly 

The Fox 

Henry Martin 

Black Ig the Color 

Foggy Foggy Dew 


1 . & 
Wante-s. & Brennan On the Moor 


Far From My Darlin’ 


& 
# 1003. RUSSIAN FOLK SONGS 


sung by the 


PIATNITSKY 


CHORUS. 


It’s Pine To Live, Boys 
The Wide, Wide Street 
The Combine Reaps & Threshes 
Whe Knows 

Our Reliable Well 

As By Spring 
Dororshenka 

Thick Birch Woods 

I Had A Master 
Farewell My Joy 

Good Evening Girls 


a2 
#11. LEADBELLY MEMORIAL 
Volume I 





Good Night Irene 
Good Morning Blues 
On A Monday 

Old Riley 

John Hensy 

Rock Island Line 
Ain’t You Gold 

How Long 


(N.Y.C. buyers add 3% sales tax) 


No COD's!} Full payment must accompany each order. Make checks 
or money order payable to Guardian Buying Service. 


Name .. eee er rr eee 
Address 
City 


eeeeee eer eeeares 


seeee e000 “ 


Railroad 

The Gresford Disaster 

The Four Loom Weaver 

I’m Champion At Keeping ‘Em 
Rollin’ 
Collier Laddie 

The Coal Owner and the Pitman’s 
Wite 

The Lron Horse 

Fourpence A Day 

The Blantyre Explosion 

The Wark O°’ The Weavers 

Cosher Batley’s Engine 


#3. EL FLAMENCO guitar 
solos by CARLOS MONTOYA. 


Jote 
Rondena 
Parruca Dance 


Seguirya 
Folias-Canarias 
Malaguena 

Cafe De Chinitas 
Algerias 

Media Granains 
Zambrille 
Frankie Slide 


ee ee ee ee 


GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 
17 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Description of Item 


TOTAL 


SOCCER EEE SS 


Zone ee 


Oy A Liebe 

S’Falt A Schnei 

Dire Gelt 

Rozhinkes Mit Mandien 
Have Nagila 

En mi Viejo San Juan 

Didn’ My Lord Deliver Daniel 
Carmagnole 


#15. JOSH WHITE SINGS 
One Meat Bail 
Motherless Childrea 
8t. James Infirmary 
Careless Love 
Outskirts of Town 
T.B. Blues 
Joshua Fit The Battle 
Well, Well, Well 


#44. FOLK SONGS 
WOODIE GUTHRIE 
CISCO HOUSTON. 


Gypsy Day 

Poor Boy 

More Pretty Gals Than One 

Pretty Boy Floyd 

John Henry 

Ain't Gonna 
Way 

Rangers Command 

Buffalo Skinners 


Pete Seeger Concert 
Recorded at a concert at a 
leading U. S. university. 

Hear the audience join with 
Pete in a rollicking songfest! 
Here Pete sing songs from 
round the world with the 
theme of world brotherhood. 

On Two 10” LP Records 


Set: $4.95 ppd. 


The House Carpenter 

Three Courting Songs 

Greenland Fisheries 

Winsboro Cotton Mill Blues 

Paddy Works on the Railroad 

Long John 

Money Is King 

Go Down Old Hannah 

Bayeza 

The Road to Eilat 

Ariran 

Four Recorder Melodies 

Die Gedanken Sind Frei 

Kisses Sweeter Than Wine 

In the Evening When the Sun 
Goes Down 





Be Treated This 








‘La Palomita—Peru 

Vuszhe Vistu—Poland 

Cara Mama Io So No Malata— 
Italy 

Pack She Back To She—Trinidad 

Lo Vayom V'lo Vaylayla—lIsreel 

Mon. Pere M’a Donne Un Mari~— 
France 

La Gitana—Spain 

Old Woman’s Courtship—vU. 8. 

La Llorona—Mexico 


= 
#2. RICHARD DYER-BENNET 
Little Pigs 
Westron Wynde 
The Frog and the Mouse 
Two Maidens Went Milking 
John Peel 
Venezuela 
The Eddystone Light 
Blow the Candles Out 
Brigg Fair 
Molly Malone 
As I Was Going to Baliynure 
o 


#19. LEADBELLY MEMORIAL 
Meeting At the Building 
Yellow Girl 
Talking Preacher 
We Shall Walk Thru the Valley 
Cow Cow Yicky Yicky Yea 
Out On the Western Plains 
Green Corn 
Big Fat Woman 
Fiddler's Dream 
Noted Rider 
Burrow Love and Go 
Line ‘Em 
Bring Me Li'l Water Silvy 
Julie Ann Johnson 
John Hardy 
Whoe, Back, Buck 


* 
#14. JOSH WHITE SINGS 


THE BLUES. 
Baby Baby 
Dupree 
Miss Otis Regrets 
Fare Thee Well 
No. 12 Train 
Mean Mistreatin’ Woman 
When I Lay Down and Die 
I Got A Head Like A Rock 
Cotton Eyed Joe 


* 
#28. CALYPSO SUNG BY 
DUKE OF IRON, MACBETH, 
LORD BEGINNER, LORD IN- 
VADER, FELIX and his IN- 
TERNATIONALS. 


Small Island 

Dorothy, One Morning 
Cousin Family 

Norah the War Is Over 
Matilda 

Shake Around 

Mary Ann 

New York Subway 


Buckeye Jim 

The Bold Soldier 

Sow Took the Measles 
Poor Wayfaring Stranger 


# 63. IRISH STREET SONGS 


sung by ROBIN ROBERTS, 
The Old Man Rocking the Cradle 
The Banks of the Roses 
The Tri-Colored Ribbon 
Molly Brannigan 
When Pat Comes Over The Hilt 
Eileen Aroon 
Shule Aroon 
Mrs. McGrath 
The Foggy Dew 
Kelly of Killarne 
The Garden Where The Pratice 
Grow 
Brian O’Linn 
Cuc-A-Nandy 





Maxine Sullivan 
1956—Popular Songs 


on a 12” LP Period Record 
with Charlie Shavers Orch. 


SONGS INCLUDE: Loch Lomond, 
Turtle Dove, Oh, No John, A 
Brown Bird Singing, Barbara 
Allen, Wraggle Taggle Gypsies, 
Jackie Boy, I’m Coming Virginia, 
I Don’t Know About You, St 
Louis Blues, The Folks Who Live 
On The Hill, Ah Sweet Mystery 
of Life and When Your Lover 
Has Gone. 


$3.50 ppd. 














